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'SUMMER SCHOOLS 
AT 
Cornell University 
July 9 to August 17, 1934 


Courses especially designed to meet 
the needs of teachers are offered in 
the Summer Session of Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Summer School of Biol- 
ogy, the New York State Summer Ses- 
sion in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Eeonomies, and in the 
Graduate School of Education. 


Adequate facilities for graduate 
study are available in several fields. 





| Y 
| Complete ANNOUNCE ment may be had 


On application to the 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 














Penn State 
SUMMER SESSION 


Earn credits you need for degree 
Reduced room, board, railroad rates 


& Three separate sessions 
Register for one or all 


1. Inter session, June 11—June 29, 
(For special composite courses 
students may enter June 18 and 
June 25.) 

2. Regular session July 2—Aug. 10. 

3. Post session, Aug. 183— Aug. 31. 
(Composite courses — Aug. 20 
and 27.) 

Credits in all Sessions applicable toward 

degree. Extensive program of 400 courses. 

34 academic and professional departments. 

Competent and experienced faculty. Inter 

and Post sessions afford students opportunity 

for further specialization. 

Enjoy a stimulating vacation of interesting 

study, sports, and social activities in the heart 

of Pennsylvania’s most beautiful mountains. 

For catalog address Director of Summer 

Session. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PA, 





ia. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


IN 


RUSSIA 


Registration is now open for 
Summer School Courses at the 
First Moscow University, 1934 
session, July 15th to August 
29th. A wide range of courses 
on social, economic, educational 
and language subjects will be 
given in English by prominent 
Soviet professors. Ten courses, 
thirty hours. Six weeks’ work, 
four of resident study and two 
of travel field work. Univer- 
sity credit possible. 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF THE FIRST 
MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


Write for Bulletin SO—4 to 
Institute of International Educa- 
tion, Inc., 2 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Cee 
July 2nd to August 11th 


Technical and Professional Courses 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Home Economics 
Special and Graduate courses in 
Home Eeonomies, Dieteties and 
Teacher Training. 
Business Administration 


Courses for Commercial Teachers 
and undergraduates in Business and 
Secretarial Studies. 


Library Science 


A course for Sehool Librarians and 
Teachers in charge of School Libraries. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Philadelphia 
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ACADEMIC TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS' 


By HELEN I. CLARKE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


About a year ago, an article by the above 
title appeared in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
The author, Mr. Linus W. Kline, of Skid- 
more College, had been interested for some 
time in curricula designed to prepare stu- 
dents for social work. He had found that 
there was a great variance between the 
amount of academic and technical training 
tfered and advocated by certain colleges 
and universities and the amount required 
of social workers by the civil authorities in 
towns, cities and counties and, he might 
have added, by private agencies. Because 
he observed so great a divergence in the 
standards advocated by schools of social 
work and those required by social agencies, 
ie decided to undertake a study of the 
extent to which colleges and universities 
are offering training for social work. 
‘Since we hear only of graduate schools 
and schools not organized on a college basis, 
the question arose as to whether any 
courses in social work are provided for 
undergraduates and the question seemed all 
the more pertinent in view of the fact that 
there are so many non-college social work- 
ers and others with only the bachelor’s 
degree in social science.’’? He starts with 

‘Linus W. Kline, ‘‘ Academic Training for So- 
cial Workers,’’ ScHoot aNnp Society, 37: 941, 18- 


27, January 7, 1933. 
2 Ibid., p. 18 


two theories, that social work is not a pro- 
fession and that graduate work is super- 
fluous, since social work largely involves 
routine and the tasks requiring skill are 
done by specialists outside of the field. He 
proves both contentions to his own satis- 
faction. 

The writer of this paper does not con- 
sider it her funetion to answer all Mr. 
Kline’s statements concerning whether or 
not social work is a profession or the need 
and desirability of graduate professional 
education for social work. Rather only a 
few of his outstanding points will be em- 
phasized, his general method of research 
criticized, and then some of the aims and 
hopes of social workers and teachers of 
social work outlined. 

It is impossible to evaluate some of Mr. 
Kline’s statements until a word is said 
about his research methods. In a recently 
published paper, ‘‘Social Work and Social 
Statisties,’’ Miss Edith Abbott, dean of 
the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, called 
attention ‘‘to certain questionable uses of 
social statistics that might be avoided if 
the data were more intelligently secured 
and scientifically interpreted by a trained 
social worker competent to understand 
their significance.’’* Certainly a compe- 
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tent social worker would never have used 
the schedule that Mr. Kline employed to 
gather the data which he wanted. Any one 
at all the educational re- 
sources for training in social work would 
know that answers to several of Mr. Kline’s 


familiar with 


questions must be inadequate and inaccu- 


rate and that several of them could not be 
answered at all by the persons to whom 
they were sent or by those who must neces- 
sarily answer them. For example, Mr. 
Kline asks deans and directors of Voca- 
tional Bureaus in institutions not offering 
social work training the following: 


I. 1. Have you graduates with the bachelor’s 
degree whose course in college did not 
include special training for social work 
but who are now filling positions in that 
field ? 

a. About how many in the last ten years 
have accepted such positions? 
b. How many have since graduation 
taken special courses in social work? 
2. To express the comparative success of 
graduates in ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘b’’ cross out 
the word approximately describing the 
range of success of a given group and 
place above the word thus crossed out 
the number of graduates having that 
degree of success :— 
‘tq’? ; failed 
‘*h’? failed 


mediocre 
mediocre 


superior 
superior 


good 
good 


There is no institution in the country 
which could answer either of these ques- 
tions with any accuracy ; certainly deans or 
directors of vocational education could not. 
Even the most efficient commercial place- 
ment bureau could not answer questions re- 
quiring knowledge of the subsequent activi- 
ties of those individuals whom it places. 
Conclusions drawn from the answers to such 
questions as these must necessarily have 
very little meaning. The question can well 
be asked: Why did Mr. Kline go to the 
trouble of sending this type of question- 
naire to nearly 500 institutions? Part of 
the answers could have been obtained from 





8 Edith Abbott, ‘‘Social Welfare and Profes- 
sional Education,’’ p. 131. 
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catalogues and bulletins and part from 
officers of the Association of Schools of 
Social Work. Some could never be ap. 
swered accurately enough to justify trying 
to get answers.* 

The questions asked of institutions hay- 
ing social service courses in operation are 
better drawn, although the one (II, 8) ask- 
ing for the range of success in social work 
of those having the degree of bachelor of 
arts, master of arts and doctor of philoso- 
phy is entirely futile. 

Statistics are necessary to the social 
worker, but, Just as important, the social 
worker is necessary to statisties, for facts, 
figures and data are important only as the 
facts, figures and data themselves are re- 
liable.’ Mr. Kline through his study, which 
is full of inaccuracies, has given to social 
workers one of the very best reasons why 
they should be equipped to study the im- 
plications of their own field. 

As a result of his study, Mr. Kline 
reaches some interesting and sometimes fal- 
lacious conclusions. He learned that in- 
stitutions not now having facilities for 
educating social workers are not as a whole 
interested in creating departments of ap- 
plied social science nor in the training of 
social workers and that of the few institu- 
tions which are so interested, the under- 
graduate college is as willing as the gradu- 
ate school to organize such courses. These 
are familiar facts to those who are par- 
ticipating in the education of social work- 
ers. It is not the aim of teachers of social 
work greatly to increase the number of 
schools of social work; rather it is their 
hope that there be a small number of out- 
standing institutions offering a high qual- 
ity of work largely given in graduate years. 
It is unfortunately true that most universi- 

4Mr. Kline received 207 responses, distributed 
as follows: 24 unfilled but signed schedules; 29 
letters unaccompanied by schedules; 10 returns 
from junior colleges; 14 marked catalogues; 150 
schedules more or less completely filled out. 

5 Abbott, op. cit., p. 173. 
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ties and their administrators have little 
appreciation of the value of social work 
education and that frequently they believe 
undergraduate training is a_ sufficient 
preparation; but gradually educators are 
coming to realize that the content of social 
work courses can be as great and challeng- 
ing as that in any other subject. 

Mr. Kline learned further from the 
answers to his schedules that 38 institutions 
offer training for social work of which 30 
erant the bachelor’s degree for majoring 
in courses preparing for social work and 
90 confer the master’s degree. ‘‘If 500 be 
taken as a conservative number of the 
standard colleges and universities of the 
country, it appears that 7.6 per cent. of 
them have been offering training in social 
work about 6.6 years and that the majority 
of degrees granted are the bachelor’s.’’ 
Because of discoveries of the above type he 
feels justified in drawing such inferences 
as, ‘‘The maturity and training repre- 
sented by a graduate degree is as valuable 
in social work as it is in teaching the fifth 
and sixth grades, for instance, yet it has 
never been urged under the past and cer- 
tainly not under our present economic 
order that such teachers should have gradu- 
ate degrees.’’ It appeared to him both a 
superior and model arrangement that 
graduating students with an integration of 
courses bearing on social work could im- 
mediately secure positions upon gradua- 
This type of situation in turn leads 
him to observe, ‘‘One does not witness, for 
obvious reasons, army and navy, engineer- 
ing, law, medical and theological students 
leaving school to enter upon their special 
vocation prior to receiving their profes- 
sional degrees.’’ Mr. Kline’s reasoning 
seems to be: The demands of social agencies 
and the requirements of the subject are 
not such as to require graduate work; a 
profession requires graduate work; ergo, 
social work is not a profession. 

He finds a decided lack of agreement 


tion. 
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between the several institutions in the con- 
tent of courses termed pre-professional and 
professional and he interprets ‘‘the variety 
of divergent views on the content of the 
social work curriculum as additional evi- 
dence that the work at present is not a 
technical profession but rather a general or 
lay occupation based upon a knowledge of 
a wide group of social sciences.’’ He finds 
that the group of professional courses in- 
cludes : 

Principles of case work 

Case field work 

Problems of dependent and delinquent children 

Probation and paroles 

History of social work 


Medical social work 
Administration of social work.é 


According to Mr. Kline the professional 
courses are decidedly specific—‘‘specifie in 
the sense that spelling a word, unlocking a 
time safe, or preparing the papers for an 
old age pension is such.’’ It is almost 
superfluous for a social worker to comment 
on how little must the writer of such a 
statement know of the content of profes- 
sional courses in social work and of the 
opportunity for intellectual challenge in 
the ‘‘oceupation’’ of social work. 
Mr. Kline believes that an 
preparation for social work under our pres- 
ent cultural and economic conditions is 
furnished by the bachelor’s degree earned 
by majoring at least two years in the social 
sciences, followed by an apprenticeship 
with pay and under the guidance of a social 
work office. 


adequate 


The futility of academic training beyond the 
undergraduate years is emphasized by the fact 
that in whatever zone the social worker may be 
engaged the technical and professional problems 
that may arise pass at once for solution to men 
and women technically and professionally trained: 
the dietitian, the psychometrist, the physician, the 


6 Mr. Kline’s lists of courses indicate a lack of 
acquaintance with the language of the social 


worker, e.g., ‘‘ probation and paroles,’’ ‘‘case field 
work. ’? 
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judge and lawyers, and too, the civic official skilled 
in solving neighborhood problems, are all alike just 
in the offing. In fact, it appears highly injudicious 
to found graduate schools for applied social science 
in which to train social workers. No one urges the 
founding of graduate schools of university rank 
in which to train probation officers, detectives, in- 
salesmen and school 


surance elementary 


teachers. ... J Academic training of the graduate 


agents, 


rank would seem necessary for those who expect 
to teach 
original and constructive thinking in this field. 


the social sciences or who desire to do 


Because the majority of social workers 
have not had graduate training in social 
work, (true), because most social agencies 
do not require graduate training, 
(true), because after all social work is an 
occupation which itself has no specialized 
skills but calls upon other occupations and 
professions to render the needed skills, 


now 


(untrue), for these reasons Mr. Kline con- 
cludes that graduate equipment is unneces- 
sary for other than those who wish to teach 
the social sciences or to do original and 
constructive thinking. 

Mr. Kline’s conclusion that only teachers 
and those who wish to do original or con- 
structive thinking are to be expected to 
undertake training for social 
work is particularly challenging. Can we 
answer Mr. Kline as follows: It is the hope 
of all persons genuinely concerned with 
their profession, whatever it may be, that 
a growing number of participants will be 


graduate 


stimulated to engage in original and con- 
structive thinking. In order that there 
may be both skill in performance and an 
imagination trained for discovery, care- 
fully planned undergraduate and graduate 
preparation for any profession is needed. 
Social workers faced with the present most 
astounding economic and social conditions 
are needed to direct the community’s think- 
ing toward the implications and meanings 
of these conditions and toward some par- 
Social work has numerous 
who are directing 


tial solutions. 
outstanding leaders 
thought and action. 


The world needs more 
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of such persons; through the opportunity 
for contact with challenging minds in bot) 
field and classroom, it is hoped and ex. 
pected, by outstanding persons in the pro- 
fession of social work, that greater leader- 
ship can be offered the community to aid 
in directing its manifold and overwhelming 
problems. It is a narrow point of view 
indeed which maintains that instead of 
preparing more and more people for con- 
structive thinking by educational oppor- 
tunity we shall offer that opportunity only 
to those who know already that they can 


and will do original and constructive 
thinking. Graduate professional training 


seeks to reach both groups. 

Let us turn our attention now to the 
standards of education and preparation for 
social work advocated by persons _inti- 
mately connected with this profession. 
Whatever may be their ideals of education 
for social work, both those teaching social 
work and many of those actively engaged 
in social work agree that they are con- 
cerned with a profession. For our present 
purposes we are accepting as a fact that 
social work is a profession and as such 
there must be clearly defined educational 
standards for its performance. 

In the past the only credentials needed 
for entrance into social work were interest 
and some maturity. Experience was the 
teacher. The apprenticeship method of 
directed activity has continued, until com- 
paratively recently, to be the paramount 
means of training. In 1898 Miss Mary 
Richmond, actively engaged in social work, 
secured the first organized classes for 
greater preparation for this field of activ- 
ity. Out of this experiment have developed 
the schools of social work. To-day there 
are 26 institutions which are members of 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, organized in 1919. Members 
of this association have exerted great in- 
fluence upon active participants in social 
work to raise the standards of entrance into 
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field. In 1921 was organized the 
American Association of Social Workers, 
ne of whose purposes was to define the 
minimum requirements for entrance into 
social work; it now has a membership of 
some 6,000 persons. An analysis of the 
standards of these two organizations will 
vive us some conception of the aims and 
expectations of social workers who consider 
their activity a profession. 

The 26 institutions which are at present 
members of the Association of Schools of 
Social Work have various standards ¢con- 
cerning (1) qualifications for admission 
into elasses, (2) the length of the training 
period, (3) the content of the course of 
study, (4) the relationships between the 
social sciences and social work, (5) the 
amount and kind of field work to be re- 
quired, and (6) the place of research in 
the curriculum. The association has within 
its membership at least three different 
types of institutions. First, there are those 
which have no inherent connection with a 
college or university and which mean to 
attract primarily the graduate student, 
although by no means are these the only 
registrants. Second, there are those which 
are an integral part of a college or uni- 
versity and which primarily draw from the 
undergraduate body of students. Third, 
there are those which are connected with a 
college or university and which are essen- 
tially graduate schools. The advantage of 
close connection with a university is ap- 
parent when it is realized that such an 
institution has a great variety of courses 
open to the students in the school of social 
work, usually a good library, and in turn 
a greater opportunity for adequate re- 
search. The trend in thinking of the 


+nea 


schools is away from the independent 
school and from exclusive undergraduate 
training with subsequent apprenticeship. 
The development is toward affiliation with 
an institution of higher learning and to one 
or two years of graduate work with some 
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field work offered during this period but 

with the major emphasis upon the content 

of classroom work and original research. 
The present requirements of an institu- 
tion for admission to membership in the 

Association of Schools of Social Work are 

higher than for those which have been 

members for some time. They are essen- 
tially: 

(1) An organie grouping of relevant courses into 
a special curriculum for the stated purpose 
of professional education for social work. 

) A director to control admission requirements. 

3) A faculty composed of full time and part time 

instructors with the equivalent of at least 
two full time instructors. 


(4) An annual budget of not less than $10,000, 
and an assurance of permanency for at least 
three years. 

(5) A eurriculum which covers two full academic 
years, at least one of which must be gradu- 
ate. 

(6) A course of study which includes the minimum 


curriculum of the association. 

A program of field work under the educational 
control of the school, not less than one third 
nor more than one half of the eurriculum to 
be devoted to field work. 


Institutions which apply for membership 
may be separate from, affiliated with or 
constitute a part of a larger educational 
institution. At least 90 per cent. of the 
students accepted by the school who enroll 
in courses for which credit is given toward 
a degree or a diploma must have secured 
two years of academic credit beyond high 
school. This requirement makes possible 
the enrolment of an adult special group up 
to 10 per cent. of the total, who are not to 
be excluded from social work because they 
have not been able to enter college. Before 
a graduate degree can be secured, at least 
one year of graduate work is necessary; a 
certificate can be gotten in some instances 
upon the completion of certain specialized 
work which may comprise a combination 
of undergraduate and graduate courses and 
a specified amount of field work experience. 

There is more or less common agreement 
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among the schools that, as an ideal, en- 
trants into social work should have at least 
one year of special graduate work. As a 
matter of fact the schools recognize that 
many excellent individuals will enter social 
work with no graduate training, even with 
no undergraduate training ; that these same 
persons will derive their training from 
supervised experience and sometimes from 
enrolment in professional courses for which 
they have not had adequate preliminary 
training. Certainly it can not be expected 
that social agencies will insist upon college 
geraduates with postgraduate training until 
the resources for providing this kind of 
education are available. The Association 
of Schools of Social Work is therefore re- 
quiring that all institutions in the future 
admitted to its fellowship shall provide op- 
portunities for graduate education. 

lor some time the association has had a 
eurriculum committee, which has reeom- 
mended the following courses for classroom 
instruction which are to be required by 
June, 1935, before a professional certificate 


can be issued: 





be 
S, % 
$2 t2 
$3 sc 
oe so 
nS GS 
1. Case Work Undiffer- 
entiated 3 a 
2. Medical Informa- 
tion 3 + 
3. Psychiatric Infor- 
mation 3 4 
a ’ { 4. Child Welfare 3 4 
I'wo courses ae el hn a 
: |} 5. Specialized Case 
required from < Work - 
this group m pig 3 4 
, | 6. Group Work 3 + 
Two courses 7. Field of Social 
required from Work 3 4 
this group 8. Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration 3 4 
9. Community Organi- 
zation 
One course 10. Social Statistics 
required from 11. Social Research 1 2 
this group 12. Social Insurance 





Total . 22 30 





There are special committees at work on 
the content of these several courses. 
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It is clear that the schools of social work 
are moving in the direction of requiring 
five years of college or university education 
with one of the five years devoted to special 
courses in social work; of placing the em- 
phasis upon the content of scientific courses 
without too much emphasis upon field work 
but with carefully supervised and directed 
field work; and of insisting upon research 
and original inquiry. Whether Mr. Kline 
thinks graduate work is or is not necessary 
for social work, the fact remains that the 
schools of social work have arrived at the 
place where the curriculum is planned so 
that graduate work is not only available, 
but expected. As more persons with 
graduate training are made available to 
social agencies, more persons with gradu- 
ate training will be demanded by social 
agencies. 

The most outstanding professional or- 
ganization of social workers is the Ameri- 
ean Association of Social Workers. Like 
the Association of Schools of Social Work, 
it has changed its standard for admission 
since its inception. Full membership re- 
quirements now inelude the following 
qualifications : 


(1) Completion of at least two years in an ap- 
proved college. 

(2) Five additional years of education, technical 
training, or employment in an approved 
agency. This requirement may be satisfied 
in either one of the two following ways: 
(a) Graduation from an approved college 

plus one year in an approved school 

of social work, plus two years of em- 
ployment in an approved agency. 

(b) Five years spent in some combination 
of: attendance at an approved col- 
lege, attendance at an approved 
school of social work, or employment 
in an approved agency, provided, 
however, that the applicant has satis- 
factorily completed: 

(1) 20 semester hours of social and 
biological science in an ap- 
proved college or school of 
social work. 

(2) 24 semester hours of approved 
technical social work courses. 














(3) 300 hours of supervised field 
work, 

(4) Two years of employment in an 
approved agency. 

Graduation from a four year college plus com- 
pletion of a two year course in an approved 
school of social work fulfils requirements 
1 and 2. 

It seems clear that standards of profes- 
sional education for social work and stand- 
ards of admission into the field are advanc- 
ng together. It is equally clear that at 
the present time there are many more 
people doing social work than meet the 
requirements of either the professional 
schools or the profession itself. The fed- 

| census for 1930 for the first time in- 

udes a special category ‘‘Social and Wel- 

ie Workers.’’ Something over 31,000 
are listed under this classification, to which 
number should be added those otherwise 
lassified, making a total of about 36,000 
holding social work positions at the time 
the census was taken. If to the 6,000 
members of the Association of Social 
Workers are added those who are members 
of other social work organizations, it is 
estimated that about one third of the 36,000 
persons engaged in social work qualify 
according to the standards of professional 
rroups.’ 

Many more people than 36,000 are un- 
doubtedly engaged in social work to-day be- 
cause of the increase in staffs of public 
relief agencies. Large numbers of these 
persons will eventually drop out of social 
work; many will wish to stay in the pro- 
fession. Schools and agencies both will 
have a tremendous task equipping these 
remaining persons according to the now 
recognized standards of performance. The 
schools of social work, most of them, are 
offering opportunity for a high type of 
classroom study, field work and research. 
The agencies are not yet able to demand 
workers who, upon completion of the ex- 
perience qualifications, will be eligible for 


7 Walter M. West, ‘‘Social Work as a Profes- 
sion,’’ Social Work Year Book, pp. 492-496, 1933, 
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membership in the professional organiza- 
tions ; there are not enough of such persons 
available, but increasingly these agencies 
are seeking out persons with professional 
education before they accept upon their 
staffs those without approved scientific 
preparation. 

It is evident that, with the enunciation 
of standards by social workers and by those 
concerned with adequate educational 
preparation for social work, both groups 
will have little sympathy with individuals 
who proclaim social work an occupation 
without professional characteristics. ‘‘An 
says Miss Abbott, ‘‘should be 


> 


occupation, ’ 
called professional when it is undertaken 
pro bono publico, when it has a special 
intellectual content, and when it requires 
special intellectual discipline and instruc- 
tion before it can be entered upon.’’® 
Social work has become a profession, but 
like other professions it must go through 
the stages of convincing some of its own 
performers as well as the community that 
such is the case. When it was commonly 
considered that the teacher’s function was 
to teach the three R’s, very elementary 
preparation obtained in a ‘‘normal”’ school 
was enough. With an appreciation of the 
fact that teaching was a much more chal- 
lenging matter than just that, there was a 
shift from training to ‘‘education’’ in the 
‘teachers colleges’? and in other educa- 
tional institutions. Law has gone through 
the stage of being an occupation requiring 
only ‘‘reading”’ in a law office with directed 
practise to one requiring not only three 
years of professional study, but prelimi- 
nary college work, and in some institutions 
a bachelor’s degree is required before ad- 
mission into the professional school is per- 
mitted. The same situation has prevailed 
in medicine. Within these professions 
there are varying standards of pre-profes- 
sional preparation, but each profession 
now has basic material that is commonly 
accepted by all educational institutions as 
8 Abbott, op. cit., p. 76. 
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Social work is 
arriving at the stage where certain common 
preparation is to be required. There is 
dispute as to the kind and amount of pre- 


indispensable for practise. 


professional education needed; there is a 
diminution of debate as to the nature of 
professional courses which are basic prepa- 
ration for the profession. 

Social work has two main objectives: (1) 
The adjustment of individuals and groups 
to their environment. (2) The improve- 
ment of conditions which make adjustment 
difficult for many reasons.’ 

Mr. Lurie in a recent Survey article 
that 
work was deeply concerned with the sec- 
ond of the above points; then came a period 


observes several decades ago social 


of concentration on psychological adjust- 
ment; now we are reverting to the starting 
point. 

Within the last two decades and until the 
last three years, many social workers had 


10 


forgotten that social work had any other 
approach to problems than through case 
work procedure. Social work is not merely 
providing individuals with material goods 
and the means for obtaining or maintaining 
good health; nor is it merely attempting 
‘‘to meet the common problems of sexual 
adjustment, personal hygiene and domestic 
economy.’’ Social work includes interest 
in the adjustment of the individual to him- 
self and his environment; but it also in- 
cludes interest in the community—in the 
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social and economic conditions over which 
individuals as such have very little control. 
The social worker must concern himself, 
perhaps predominantly for awhile, with 
the organization of social forces; he must 
identify himself with social movements and 
their implications; he must become more 
intent ‘‘upon the solution of social prob- 
lems and less of a technician skilled in 
adapting individuals to the status quo.”’ 

Can any one seriously doubt that prepa- 
ration to meet such a challenge requires 
professional education? 

The basie requirement of any profession 
is skilled service; the stature of the leaders 
in any profession largely determines the 
quality of service rendered. Leadership 
expresses itself in two ways: in the formu- 
lation of new and constructive ideas and in 
the application and administration of these 
ideas. Social work needs more persons 
thus qualified. Only as there are educa- 
tional facilities for acquiring basic know!- 
edge of the manifold aspects of social work 
and for providing opportunities for super- 
vised practise can the highest quality of 
leadership be developed. Professional 
schools of social work with high standards 
of instruction available to alert young per- 
sons inereasingly willing to continue their 
education into the graduate years are in- 
dispensable if we are to afford the quality 
of leadership necessary for significant ser- 
vice. 


THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE Q AND PROFES- 
SIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN EDUCATION 


By Professor WALTER R. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


InN an era of social turmoil, economic 
chaos and governmental uncertainties it 


9 Sydnor Walker, ‘‘Social Work and the Train- 
ing of Social Workers,’’ p. 69. 
10 Harry L. Lurie, ‘‘Case Work in a Changing 


9” 


Social Order,’’ Survey, lxix: 2, 61-64, February, 


1933. 


was inevitable that the schools should 
come in for their share of critical ferment. 
At no time in our history has there been 
greater need of educational vision and per- 
spective than at present. Yet in our hour 


of need we must depend for leadership 
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a teaching personnel inadequately 
-ated, and with a professional training 
below that of many leading nations or 
: we offer in other types of professional 


With school conditions critical enough 
make obvious to every one the need of 
ership and a trained teaching person- 
it would seem to be an appropriate 
‘ime for undertaking a crusade for higher 
standards of professional education. Yet 
the Mareh, 1933, Bulletin of the American 
Association of University 
‘hrough a report of Committee Q, voices 
plea for a reduction in the number of 
ius of professional education required 
‘a certificate to teach in the secondary 
schools. Such a document, coming from a 
distinguished group of scholars, should 
unchallenged. It represents a 
point of view maintained by a considerable 
wrtion of our academic subject-matter 
teachers and hence embodies a threat to 
professional standards. 
l‘ortunately the danger in this attack 
ipon professional standards is minimized 
by two things, first, the purely academic 
view-point of the committee making the 
report 


Professors, 


not go 
l 5 


and, second, the defects of the re- 
port itself. 

Even a casual reading of the report of 
Committee Q will reveal its academic per- 
Secondary teachers are dealt 
with purely as subject-matter specialists— 
every conclusion being based upon instruc- 

mal skill. No hint is allowed to escape 

at these teachers may be called upon to 
weet other than classroom problems. In 
the larger mimeographed report numerous 
references suggest a belief that teachers 
are born and not made—as if the inheri- 
factors were more numerous in 
teaching than in other professions or com- 
plex vocations. A special questionnaire is 
sent to private school principals without a 
corresponding inquiry being sent to public 
school prineipals. Invidious comparisons 


spective. 


tance 
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are drawn between teaching skills, and 
subject-matter organization, in academic 
subjects and professional subjects. At all 
times the assumption is made that teachers 
should be required to take a greater num- 
ber of college departmental credits at the 
expense of the small number of profes- 
sional credits now obtained. 

Further analysis of the report reveals it 
to be merely a new phase of the age-old 
effort of the college to dominate the work 
of the high school. One of its preliminary 
statements runs as follows: ‘‘The commit- 
tee believes that at the present time the 
publie secondary school system is 
trolled to a large extent by those definitely 
committed to heavy professional require- 
ments. It is of the opinion that this fact 
must be kept clearly in mind and that in- 
quiries should not fail to challenge the 
right of continuance of such control.’’ 
Thus in the beginning they challenge the 
right of those now in control of our high 
schools to continue—their overt sin being 
a belief in the value of the professional 
Their interpreta- 


con- 


training now required. 
tion of ‘‘heavy professional requirements’’ 
is shown in the report to be the state aver- 
age of seventeen semester hours—a little 
more than a half year of professional work 
added to a twelve-to sixteen-year period of 
general education concerned largely with 
training in subject-matter. To any one 
possessing a dim vision of a school system 
manned by a well-educated personnel, se- 
lected and trained to render as specialized 
types of service as we expect of physicians, 
lawyers and ministers, this ‘‘interpreta- 
tion’’ is as humorous as it is disturbing. 
The report is based upon two sets of 
questionnaires. One of these was sent to 
principals of private secondary schools and 
the other to high-school teachers. Its 
sweeping generalizations are based upon 
replies from 83 of the 2,760 private schools 
in operation in 1930, and from 391 high- 
school teachers. In the nine states from 
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which the high-school teachers were se- 
lected there were in 1930 a total of 81,969 
high-school teachers employed. The sam- 
pling was, therefore, .47 of one per cent. 
But the chief conclusion reached, that 12 
ample,’’ 


sé 


hours of professional training is 
was based largely upon the replies of only 
131 of these teachers—a sampling of .16 of 
one per cent.’ 

The inadequacy of such a sampling is in 
striking contrast with that used in a study 
made for the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1923. 
At that time questionnaire replies were re- 
ceived and tabulated from 845 high-school 
principals. By a large majority these 
principals voted in favor of increasing the 
1] hours of professional training then re- 
quired to 15. Possibly the results of this 
study had something to do with the send- 
ing of the questionnaires to the principals 
of private schools, responsible for training 
about 8 per cent. of all secondary students, 
rather than to high-school principals, who 
are concerned with the education of the 
other 92 per cent. 

Drawing conclusions from inadequate 
data, however, is but one of the weaknesses 
of the report. A review of their own tabu- 
lations does not warrant the assumption 
that 12 hours of professional work is am- 
ple for the beginning teacher. The ques- 
tionnaire asked the number of hours high- 
school teachers considered ‘‘adequate,’’ 
presumably minimum, and the number 
considered ‘‘profitable.’’ Tabulations of 
the replies showed the mean number of 
hours considered adequate to be 15.1, and 
the number considered profitable 19.6—. 
But this tabulation was apparently unsat- 
isfactory. By excluding the replies of 
those with A.M. and Ph.D. degrees and 


‘ 


1 These figures are taken from a Special Bulle- 
tin of the University of Kansas, School of Educa- 
tion, published in February, 1934, which contains 
a more extensive analysis of the report of Com- 


mittee Q. 
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using only the A.B. group, and by elimi. 
nating the upper 10 per cent. (15 replies 
favoring more than 21 hours) a mean of 
13 hours was obtained. Then by simple 
arithmetic one hour was subtracted to ob- 
tain the twelve hours recommended. Had 
the committee used an equally justifiable 
technique, and eliminated the cases recom- 
mending less than 10 hours, a mean of 16.7 
hours would have been secured. Also, if 
the committee had chosen to emphasize the 
opinion of the better trained administra- 
tive group, they could have underscored a 
mean of 17.8 hours considered as ‘‘ade- 
quate’’ and 22 hours as ‘‘profitable.”’ 
Possibly these returns explain the commit- 
tee’s challenge of the right of those now 
in charge of our high schools to remain in 
control. As a final notation from the ques- 
tionnaire figures it should not be forgotten 
that the mean number of hours designated 
by the entire group as profitable was 
19.6—. which was 7.6 more than the com- 
mittee considered ‘‘ample.”’ 

A further evidence of the pre-judgment 
of the committee is found in the fact that 
no mention was made of other means for 
the improvement of teaching service than 
reduction of the amount of professional 
eredits. Schools of education are rather 
frank in admitting their shortcomings in 
the field of teacher preparation. Had the 
committee been equally frank they miglit 
have recognized two other means of meet- 
ing any dissatisfaction teachers may have 
with regard to their professional training. 
One of these would be the vitalizing and 
improving of existing courses, and the 
other would be the addition of new courses 
better adapted to meet teachers’ needs. 
Either of these types of professional ad- 
vancement might well be advocated with- 
out imperiling our inadequate and univer- 
sally deplored teacher-training standards. 

As a further basis for bolstering up its 
demand for more departmental credit 
hours at the expense of present profes- 
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sional requirements, the committee made 
an attack upon the quality and teaching of 
the professional courses now offered. One 
of the inquiries was concerned with the 
amount of duplication in _ professional 
courses as compared with academic courses. 
As was expected, and as is inevitable, the 
returns indicated that there has been a 
creater amount of duplication in the edu- 
cational courses—a difficulty schools of 
education have been struggling with for a 
decade. The writer came into education 
from the social sciences, against which he 
had heard the same charges since his school 
days. 

A certain amount of duplication ean not 
be escaped in writing or teaching in a new 
and complex and rapidly growing field of 
knowledge. Not merely education and 
social scienee but English, domestic econ- 
omy, physical education and other new 
departments and professional schools suf- 
fer from overlapping fringes in principles, 
problems and terminology. Only time and 
long experience can carefully delimit the 
boundaries of each of the courses in a com- 
plicated discipline where principles unfold 
in a wide variety of applications. Nor ean 
time and experience accomplish this result 
without reducing the content to a static 
form. Ineidentally, it is widely recognized 
in schools of education that the chief com- 
plaints of duplication come from students 
without experience in teaching and with- 
out enough interest in professional prob- 
lems to appreciate the implications of prin- 
ciples whose terminology is repeated in 
different courses in treating different prob- 
lems or to emphasize different points of 
Without doubt considerable prog- 
ress is being made in differentiating the 
field of various courses in education, even 
as it is being made in the newer academic 
departments. Sharp demarcation, how- 
ever, is an accompaniment of fixed subject- 
matter and hence can not be expected in 
fields with constantly expanding materials 


view. 
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accruing from new researches into ever- 
varying problems. 

The inquiry into the effectiveness of 
teaching in educational courses was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Did you find that teachers of ‘pro- 
fessional courses’ were more skilful and 
generally successful than teachers in the 
regular academic departments?’’ Quite 
naturally the replies indicated that they 
were not. It may seem strange, but teach- 
ers of education, so far as the writer has 
heard, have never claimed such superiority. 
There is no reason to expect teachers in 
any professional school to be better in- 
structors than those in academie depart- 
In fact, there are several reasons 
Pro- 


ments. 
why the reverse might be expected. 
fessional teachers must deal with unstand- 


ardized, relatively new and _ fluctuating 
materials. Neither time nor practical ex- 
perience repeated through generations 


have evolved a stabilized content or meth- 
odology. Their efforts must be divided 
between the problem of selecting and 
organizing the most valuable current ma- 
terials and that of finding the most effec- 
tive methods of presentation. On the 
other hand, academic teachers deal with a 
carefully sifted, relatively fixed content. 
Their attention can be concen- 
trated more fully upon student motivation 
A teacher of 


therefore 


and methods of instruction. 
mathematics or English is handling a type 
of subject-matter in which he has had 
twelve to fifteen years of training. By 
way of contrast, the teacher of some 
branch of law or medicine or education is 
lucky to have had that many credit hours 
in the particular subject he is teaching. 
Moreover, since their fields are rapidly ex- 
panding, a large proportion of professional 
teachers are expected to save a consider- 
able share of their energies for research 
work. 

A further review brings into promi- 
nence the generally recognized fact that 
effective teaching is a complicated achieve- 
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ment, compounded of interest in teaching, 
knowledge of subject-matter, native capac- 
ity, ability to deal with people, willingness 
to sweat and knowledge of teaching arts. 
It is folly to expect 12 hours, or even 17 
hours, of professional training, a large 
share of which is devoted to other than 
instructional problems, to revolutionize the 
nature and habits and teaching qualities of 
a prospective high-school teacher. All that 
can be hoped for is a reasonable stimulus 
to motivation, to a eritical awareness of the 
need for educational change, to improved 
selection and organization of  subject- 
matter and to a more thorough aequain- 
tance with the various methods of meeting 
instructional and other problems. This 
contribution would naturally be more de- 
cisive in standardized academic courses 
where teaching problems are less recondite 
than in new subjects but should not be 
without value, in lesser degree, in handling 
the more or less inchoate and changing 
professional courses. It should be frankly 
avowed, however, that if the uncritical ac- 
ceptance of static subject-matter and more 
expert handling of traditional methods of 
imparting factual material be accepted as 
the basis of judgment, most teachers of 
courses in education would searcely be dis- 
turbed by the strictures of academic liter- 
alists. 

In the previous discussion we have been 
concerned with the report of the commit- 
tee dealing with the narrow field of subject- 
matter instruction. It would seareely be 
fair to professional education to close with- 
out insisting that mere classroom teaching 
is only one of the major educational prob- 
lems with which they are expected to deal. 
At least three others deserve emphasis. 

Every type of professional school aims 
not only to train practitioners but to de- 
velop an attitude of critical open-mind- 
edness, experimentation and_ research. 
Schools of education are so new and must 
deal with such a variety of complicated 
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problems that this function is conspicuous, 
As our civilization has struggled toward 
democracy new population elements haye 
been incorporated into the school clientele, 
Compulsory attendance laws have required 
that all, rich and poor, strong and weak, 
normal and unnormal, be admitted to our 
schools. Publie sentiment has decreed that 
an ever-increasing percentage of these be 
carried into the secondary schools. The 
needs of such a heterogenous and rapidly 
growing student body make experimenta- 
tion imperative. Revaluation of aims and 
objectives, revisions of curriculum content 
and readjustments in equipment and 
method must be continuous. To short cut 
the processes of trial and error in making 
necessary changes requires research. With 
the scientific movement still in its infancy 
valuable results have already been achieved 
in improving the teaching of the funda- 
mental subjects, such as reading, arith- 
metic, civics, ete., in equipment, units of 
organization, student guidance and disci- 
pline. Quite obviously it would be of little 
value to train a few scientific workers in 
graduate schools without giving to the 
rank and file of teachers enough insight 
into the methods and results of research 
and experimentation to enable them to ap- 
preciate and apply new discoveries in prae- 
tise. Even the members of Committee Q 
would doubtless admit that training in this 
field is the function of professional rather 
than academic courses. 

A second major problem of professional 
education overlooked by Committee Q is 
that of developing educational leadership. 
It is axiomatic that every institution and 
social group must provide leaders for both 
its internal and external relationships 
from within its own ranks. If the school 
is to have wide-awake and broadly intelli- 
gent leaders it must provide specialized 
training for them. In our day the school 
is a public enterprise with large political 
and financial responsibilities. No other 








institution has wider social ramifications 
or permeates more fully into all phases of 
our complex social order. Hence it needs 
professionally trained leaders, educational 
statesmen who are familiar with all the 
problems, financial, social and public, in- 
volved in the organization and direction of 
a tax-supported, politically managed and 
technically complicated school system. 

To meet such demands professional 
training ean not be confined to the teach- 
ing process. It must inelude such subjects 
as school legislation, taxation and finance, 
professional organization and ideals, the 
interrelationships of the school with the 
home, with local community enterprises 
and with other institutions of state and 
national seope, in addition to a variety of 
technical problems that can not be covered 
in academie courses. Furthermore, this 

g, if it is to be effective, can not be 
confined to a selected few. It must reach 
all teachers to the extent of familiarizing 
them with the existence and general nature 
of these larger problems in order to guar- 
antee the consolidated following necessary 
to make leadership effective. To assume 
that mere college graduation, or even more 
extensive academic education, can provide 
the sort of technical and general leader- 
ship required is to assume the impossible. 

A third fundamental of professional 
education which Committee Q failed to 
mention is the need of training teachers to 
adjust themselves and their work to the 
changing demands of a progressive society. 
Above all other institutions the school has 
an opportunity, in fact duty, to prepare 
the oneoming generation to bring about 
improvements in the social order. If it is 
to accomplish this mission it must be 
manned by teachers whose training has 
made them eritically aware of the short- 
comings of the present school régime and 
the various avenues of prospective im- 
provement. Further, if teachers are to in- 
spire in their students a questioning atti- 
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tude with reference to the political, 
economic, social and cultural problems 


which afflict our muddled era, they need to 
be trained to revise and handle curricular 
materials in a liberalizing way. 

It must be confessed that liberalism has 
not been characteristic of teachers in the 
Instead they have been noted for 
conservatism—docility rather than virility. 
It is not altogether improbable that the 
nature of academic materials and training 
has been largely responsible for develop- 


past. 


ing in prospective teachers this laissez- 
faire attitude toward current problems. 
Thus has arisen a distinet need for a pro- 
fessional training that will stimulate teach- 
ers to a more open-minded and aggressive 
attack upon controversial That 
such a mission is to some extent being ful- 
filled is indicated by a study of profes- 
sorial attitudes in connection with the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 
Ranked on a scale leading from extreme 
conservatism to extreme liberalism the 
teachers of education group showed the 
most liberal attitudes of any professorial 
group. No contribution to our current 
school régime could surpass in significance 
that of stimulating prospective teachers to 
make such progressive changes in content 
and method as are necessary to cultivate 
in students a forward-looking and criti- 
cally active interest in the newer problems 


issues. 


of current civilization. 

As a concluding thought it may be well 
to recall that schools of education were not 
founded by accident. They grew directly 
out of the shortcoming of the colleges and 
existing secondary schools in performing 
one of their main tasks, that of preparing 
teachers. A large share of their graduat- 
ing classes entered teaching but were prov- 
ing inadequate. Had purely academic 
work been considered satisfactory the 
problem could easily have been met by 
raising scholastic requirements. But the 
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public realized that something else was 
necessary. Hence normal schools were 
established to offer professional training 
and met the need so effectively that they 
grew with amazing rapidity. Their sue- 
cess created a demand for teacher-training 
departments, or schools of education, in 
our eolleges and universities, and the ex- 
pansion of two-year normals into four-year 
teachers’ colleges. Thus the whole devel- 
opment of teacher-training work grew out 
of the failure of academic institutions to 
give adequate preparation to the teachers 
they were sending out. It would therefore 
seem rather ungracious for representa- 
tives of academic departments to be over- 
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critical of the efforts of teachers colleges 
to do the work which they themselves had 
failed to do. It is cause for congratulation 
that few of those engaged in the profes- 
sional training of teachers are entirely sat- 
isfied with the work being done. Hence 
they are sincerely struggling to bring 
about progressive improvements. Mean- 
time an emasculation of professional 
courses by reducing the number of hours 
required for a secondary teacher’s certifi- 
cate in favor of a return to a larger num- 
ber of academic credits would be a dis- 
tinetly reactionary move not likely to meet 
with public favor, nor to improve teaching 
results. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL UNION 
OF TEACHERS 

THE annual conference of the British Na- 
tional Union of Teachers convened at Brighton 
on March 31 and continued during half of the 
following week. The London Times reports a 
series of important problems under discussion, 
ranging from salary considerations to the social 
implications of teaching as they affect the mal- 
nutrition of school children and the old-age 
pensions. 

One of the chief topics had to do with the 
school-leaving age. The government has pro- 
posed to meet the problem of its 100,000 unem- 
ployed children of 14 and 15 years of age by 
providing in its new Unemployment Insurance 
Act for the establishment of juvenile instruc- 
tion centers. That the national union does not 
agree with this remedy is evidenced by the fact 
that the conference earried, practically unani- 
mously, a resolution urging Parliament to pass 
without further delay a bill to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15. Amendments urging that the 
age limit should be 16 and calling for adequate 
maintenance during this extended period were 
rejected after appeals by members of the execu- 
tive committee that the conference concentrate 
on the main principle without raising other 
issues that might arouse political and industrial 
opposition. 


A resolution calling upon the board of edu- 
cation to abandon the child-teacher ratio of 50, 
as recognized in Cireular 1327 for infants and 
junior schools, in favor of the 40 children to a 
teacher ratio which it accepts as suitable for 
senior schools, was proposed. The union agreed 
with the Consultative Committee, which in its 
report on infant and nursery schools found “no 
justification for the view that it is easier to deal 
with large classes of younger children than with 
large classes of older ones,” and recommended 
that both for primary and for infant schools 
the classes should not contain more than 40 
pupils. After further discussion, an amend- 
ment substituting “30” for “40” was accepted, 
and the resolution was unanimously approved. 

The question of the restoration of the 10 per 
cent. cut in teachers salaries was the chief topic 
of discussion at the closing meeting of the con- 
ference. The following resolution was passed: 
“The exceptional cireumstances which created 
the national emergency of 1931 having passed 
away, this conference calls upon the govern- 
ment to redeem its pledges given during the 
crisis by making provision in the forthcoming 
budget for the discontinuance of the 10 per 
cent. eut imposed on teachers’ salaries as one of 
the temporary economy measures adopted to 
meet the budgetary deficiency at that time.” 

The teachers’ demand has been strengthened 
by the decisions of 65 local education authori- 

















Of 665 local authorities who cut the sal- 


ties. 


ries of their municipal officers, 323 by the end 


a 
¢ January this year had terminated those cuts, 
»d 85 others had since modified them. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A LIBRARY 
OF BOOKS BURNED IN NAZI 
GERMANY 


A MOVEMENT has been begun in France and 
in England, which may be extended to the 
United States, to found a “German Library of 
Burned Books.” The proposal provides for the 
formation of a collection, first in Paris, of 
copies of all the works which under the Na- 
tional Socialist Government in Germany have 
been destroyed, censored or suppressed. This 
collection will be the basis for the establishment 
of a library which German refugees are willing 
to make available, works regarded as indispen- 
sable for the study of the Nazi movement, and 
a large amount of material gathered from hun- 
dreds of small archives in various European 
cities to which the refugees fled after leaving 
Germany. 

The first meeting of the provisional committee 
for the foundation of the library, the London 
Times reports, was held late in March at the 
home of the Countess of Oxford and Asquith 
in London. Dr. Alfred Kantorowicz, secretary 
for the library in Paris, at that time presented 
a report of what has already been accomplished. 
Shortly after the rise of the Third Reich, Dr. 
Kantorowiez declared, the German émigrés real- 
ized the necessity for collecting material relating 
to the developments in Germany, and there came 
into existence in Paris, London, Zurich, Prague 
and other cities hundreds of small private 
archives, independent cf each other. This scat- 
tered material has been assembled, Dr. Kantoro- 
wiez continued, and the central archives that 
were established have been increased and sup- 
plemented and have been made available to 2 
large number of scientists, writers and journal- 
The archives contain more than 200,000 
documents, newspaper clippings, letters, laws 
and speeches covering the sphere of the social 
changes in Germany in 1933 and 1934. 

A comprehensive offensive has now been 
launched, Dr. Kantorowiez felt, to save and 
preserve the cultural contributions of Germany 
to the evolution of humanity during the eight- 
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eenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
library will be established in Paris, on premises 
accommodating 15,000 volumes with room to ex- 
pand the work. Immediate plans include its 
inauguration on May 10, when speeches will be 
made by French and German scientists and 
writers. The inauguration will be accompanied 
by an exhibition illustrating the upheaval of the 
German press. 

The provisional committee has been charged 
with the responsibility of gathering financial 
support from English sympathizers and with 
determining the advisability of transferring the 
proposed exhibition to London, late in May, 
after its showing in Paris. 


THE POLITICAL PLEDGE REQUIRED 
OF MEXICAN TEACHERS 

Ir is reported by the Catholie press that an 
attempt is being made by the National Com- 
mittee for Educational Reform in Mexico to bar 
all religious influences in Mexican schools and 
to confine the schools’ teaching to laie or social- 
istie tenets. This is being done by means of a 
pledge circulated by the committee among the 
teachers of the country, which, according to the 
report, binds teachers to support the entire pro- 
gram of the National Revolutionary Party and 
to oppose anything which will interfere with 
that program. 

Meanwhile the protest of Catholics, led by 
the National Union of Fathers of Families, 
against sexual education in the official schools 
continues to receive the support of non-Catholic 
opponents of the measure. At a meeting just 
held at Saltillo, Coahuila, attended by more 
than a thousand people, a prominent Mason 
and a Protestant woman, a teacher, declared 
that they were in accord with the union in its 
campaign against sexual education. A meeting 
at Parras, also in Coahuila, called for the pur- 
pose of appointing a municipal committee rep- 
resenting the National Union of the Fathers of 
Families, was addressed by Elias Ramirez, 
president of the Socialist League. Such a 
project, Sefior Ramirez said in outlining the 
sexual education project, could have been pro- 
posed only by Narciso Bassols, secretary of 
publie education. 

Although the cireular sent out by the Na- 
tional Committee for Educational Reform does 











a) 
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not state that in signing it a teacher is pledg- 
ing support of the National Revolutionary 
Party and it might be contended that the signa- 
ture was demanded only as an acknowledgment, 
yet church authorities contend that the letter is 
so worded as to constitute a pledge, no matter 
what the actual or implied intention of the 


committee. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CHILD LABOR CONTROVERSY 


DecLaRING that the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution is much 
more objectionable and dangerous than the 
eighteenth amendment, 68 prominent New York 
men and women have joined the newly formed 
New York State Committee Opposing Ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. The com- 
mittee, headed by Elihu Root, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler and William D. Guthrie, has an- 
nounced its intention of cooperating with simi- 
lar committees in other states in a nation-wide 
attempt to block the amendment, which has 
been ratified by twenty states. As its first 
action, the committee submitted to the state 
legislature a pamphlet prepared by Mr. Guth- 
rie, the vice-chairman, and on April 18 the 
Judiciary Committee of the State Senate de- 
feated the resolution of Senator Albert D. Wald 
to ratify the amendment. 

Members of the committee base their oppo- 
sition to the amendment on the belief that such 
a measure would grant to Congress unlimited 
powers and that it would encroach upon states’ 
rights. They foresee failure by Congress to 
administer these powers. All education, aceord- 
ing to the argument of the pamphlet, would 
come within the implied and incidental power 
of the amendment to “limit, regulate, and pro- 
hibit.” Mr. Guthrie asserts that if Congress 
should prohibit all physical labor of youths 
between 16 and 18, it would have to take steps 
to avoid the vices of idleness by requiring occu- 
pation either through school attendance or 
through military training and discipline. It is 
the contention of the committee that the amend- 
ment also would give Congress the power to 
regulate labor of children in the household or 
on the home farm. The pamphlet charges that 
effective enforcement of the amendment would 
“require a vast army of federal functionaries, 
field officers, police and detectives, necessarily 
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greatly in excess of the number found insyfii- 
cient to enforce the Volstead act and its amend- 
ments.” 

Dr. John Dewey, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, in an interview 
published on April 20 in the student newspaper 
of Columbia College, declared his approval of 
the proposed amendment. He contends that 
opposition on the basis of states’ rights is un- 
justified. Under the present conditions a state 
without child labor regulations has a competi- 
tive advantage over other states with such regu- 
lations, he points out, and since manufacturing 
and industry operate on national rather than 
on state lines, regulation should proceed on the 
same basis. 

A statement urging ratification of the mea- 
sure, signed by the Non-Partisan Committee 
for Ratification of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, was also sent to the legislature. 
This statement argues that the amendment is 
properly drawn as a grant of power to Con- 
gress and avoids the difficulties inherent in the 
prohibition amendment. It points out that “the 
eighteenth amendment was a direct prohibition. 
Its great defect was that it embodied in the Con- 
stitution a legislative policy on a controversial 
subject, leaving no road open for the exercise of 
legislative judgment. Unlike the eighteenth 
amendment, the child labor amendment contains 
no prohibition or regulation of the employment 
of children in the amendment itself. It merely 
gives to Congress authority to legislate in this 
field, and any law passed can be changed by a 
simple majority at any session of Congress.” 

Legal opinions are cited in this committee’s 
argument in answer to the assertion of the op- 
position that the amendment if ratified would 
lead to federal control of education. The state- 
ment points out that “labor, as used in labor 
statutes, has always had a specific meaning, and 
has been construed by the courts to be limited 
to the common usage of the term. No ease has 
been found where the ordinary tasks of the 
household or the study of children in school 
have been held to be labor within the terms of 
the statute.” 


THE THIRTY-FIFTH SUMMER SESSION 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE thirty-fifth Summer Session of Colum- 
bia University will be held from July 9 to Au- 
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17, according to an announcement made by 
John J. The 
ority of the 1,000 courses offered will deal 


Coss, director of the school. 


social responsibility as a governmental, 
educational, sociological, scientific and cultural 
lestion. 

4 detailed study of the public-school system, 
kewise stressing social responsibility, will be 
dertaken. Every field of elementary, inter- 
ite and higher education will be covered. 
conference on educational plant planning, 
th special reference to modern community de- 
pment, will be conducted by the department 
On 


cust 10 educational workers in correctional 


educational administration on July 20. 


nd penologiecal institutions will convene. 
George Soule, editor of the New Republic, 
present the economies of the recovery pro- 
‘am. He will discuss the methods used by the 
nistration in seeking recovery, their rela- 
tion to economic theory and the reasons for 
expecting their suecess or failure. Mr. Soule 
will also give a seminar on the theoretical back- 
ground and varying programs of economic plan- 
nings in the United States. 

In general economie theory, Dr. Morris A. 
Copeland, professor of economies at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and executive secretary of the 
Central Statistical Board at Washington, will 
iduct a seminar. Professor Charles F. Remer, 
the University of Michigan, will survey the 
field of publie finance, and will deal with such 
topies as governmental expenditure during the 
depression and the widening seope of govern- 
mental activities. 

Labor policies enforeed under the NRA and 
those which have characterized the past in 
American history will be contrasted by Professor 
Carter Goodrich. Professor Ivan Wright, of the 
University of Illinois, will give a course in the 
inancial praetises of corporations and their 
Professor John M. Chapman 
will direet courses on the Federal Reserve sys- 
m and banking reform, and on money and eur- 
reney, ineluding proposals for price stabilization 
and ecurreney conditions in the leading nations. 

In the department of government and public 
law, a course in the process of government: in 
the United States will be presented by Pro- 
fessor Schuyler C. Wallace. Professor Benja- 
min B. Kendrick, of the Woman’s College of 


ublie relations. 
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the University of North Carolina, will lecture in 
the department of history on American indus- 
trialism and imperialism, and on the South since 
1850. 

Dr. Clarence A. Berdahl, professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Illinois, will deal 
with international organization, the League of 
Nations, the World Court and international law. 
A sociological analysis of some recent social 
movements, particularly the Hitler movement, 
will be made by Dr. George A. Lundberg, for- 
merly director of research in the Columbia Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Studies. 

In the field of psychology, a series of lectures 
on social organization, social structures and 
social agencies will be introduced by Professor 
Floyd H. Allport, of Syracuse University. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF CURRICULUM 
AT HUNTER COLLEGE 

A CURRICULUM reorganization has been pro- 
posed for Hunter College in New York City, 
and the results of a questionnaire issued to the 
301 members of the teaching staff of the college 
show that 85 per cent. of them are in favor of 
the change. Professor Philip R. V. 
chairman of the committee on curriculum re- 


Curoe, 


vision, on April 21 made publie a report on 
the results of the questionnaire. ; 

According to the returns, 241 of the 283 who 
answered the questionnaire favor a revision of 
the existing major-minor system. The proposed 
revision provides for the establishment of a 
field of concentration consisting of twenty-four 
credits in one subject and twelve credits of 
The 
field of enrichment would be substituted for the 


“related enrichment” outside this subject. 
present allied minor courses and would be 
chosen by the student and passed upon by the 
department of concentration. 

The hypothetical curriculum, which accom- 
panied the staff questionnaire, suggested that 
the college set up a few concentrations some- 
what more strongly vocationalized than those 
now offered. The majority of the staff endorsed 
this proposal, but some respondents suggested 
that some degree other than the bachelor of arts 
should be awarded for completion of the college 
work involving such vocationalized study. 

In the more specific details, 96 per cent. 


favored a science prescription. Although some 
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members recommended a heavier mathematics 
requirement for science than for other majors, 
62 per cent. did not approve of grouping 
mathematics and the sciences and setting up a 
requirement for the whole group. 

Only 49 per cent. expressed the opinion that 
art or music should be among the preseribed 
subjects for all students. Free optionals were 
favored by 90 per cent. of the staff. Eighty- 
one per cent. also recommended the advisability 
of a continuing, organized guidance program, 
but only 44 per cent. would grant college credit 
for orientation courses. 

The staff endorsed the prescribed work in 
English literature, composition and speech and 
physical education and hygiene. Professor 
Curoe reported a recurrent suggestion that 
American literature be given a more prominent 
place in the survey courses. Grants of ex- 
emption from college work on the basis of work 
done in high school were disapproved by the 
majority of the staff members. 


DOCTORATE IN THEATRICAL HIS- 
TORY AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE degree of doctor of philosophy in the 
fields of theatrical history and dramatie eriti- 
cism will be inaugurated next year in the Yale 
Graduate School, according to an announcement 
made by the university recently. The Yale 
School of the Fine Arts, through the Department 
of Drama, of which Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
is chairman, now offers the degree of master of 
fine arts. The doctorate degree will offer further 
opportunities to those students who wish to de- 
vote themselves to the historical study of the 
theater. 

In spite of the vast interest which the theater 
has aroused in men’s minds from the days of 
Aristotle to the present, the announcement 
states, and in spite of the enormous library of 
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theatrical books already written, comparatively 
few attempts have been made to coordinate and 
stimulate historical study of the stage as a 
whole. The new course of study which the uni- 
versity will inaugurate is designed to provide 
more unified and practical investigation into 
such historical material. The work of the de- 
partment of drama, which includes courses jn 
playwriting, production, stage design and light- 
ing, will not be altered by the institution of the 
courses leading to the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy. Believing that adequate investigation 
into theatrical problems may be attained only 
through a practical knowledge of stage practise, 
the faculty have decided that the Ph.D. course 
should include work in the branches of activity 
already organized, together with courses in his- 
torical method and in allied subjects, such as lit- 
erature or art. Students who have pursued the 
courses for such a degree, therefore, will be 
qualified to undertake the duties of teaching 
posts combining instruction in literature and 
dramatic direction. 

The faculty, in establishing the degree, also 
expressed the desire to stimulate research. For 
the next session, accordingly, a special course is 
being organized for this purpose. Since the 
theater is an art-form peculiarly transitory, only 
the seripts of plays and such illustrative ma- 
terial as has been preserved in the form of en- 
gravings, drawings or original scene and cos- 
tume designs may be assembled as a historical 
record. An attempt to collect, to analyze ex- 
haustively and to catalogue the whole of this il- 
lustrative material will be begun next Septem- 
ber. The department hopes to gather a compre- 
hensive set of photographie reproductions which 
shall be adequately catalogued, interrelated and 
described in detail. Already 600 separate items 
have been collected. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Georce F. Zook, U. S. Commissioner of 
Edueation, stated on April 21 that he would an- 
nounce soon his acceptance or his refusal of the 
presidency of the University of Iowa, which has 
been offered him by the board of trustees of the 
university. 


Proressor MELVIN L. ENGER, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Illinois since 


1907 and head of the department of theoretical 
and applied mechanies since 1929, has been 
elected dean of the College of Engineering to 
succeed Dr. Arthur Cutts Willard. Professor 
Enger also becomes director of the engineering 
experiment station. Professor Frederick B. 
Seely, of the department of mechanical engi- 
neering, has been named head of the depart- 
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ment of theoretical and applied mechanics to 
sueceed Dean Enger. Dr. R. D. Carmichael, 
acting dean of the Graduate School, and Dr. M. 
‘Mf McClure, acting dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, have been promoted to 
fyll deanships. 

Dr. WILLIAM JASPER Kerr, chancellor of the 
Orecon State System of Higher Education, has 
nnounced his resignation, to be effective as 

xn as his suecessor can be chosen. Dr. Kerr 
rved as president of Oregon State College 
‘om 1907 to 1932, of Utah State College from 
1900 to 1907 and of Brigham Young College 
from 1894 to 1900. 


8. L. STRADLEY, university examiner for the 
Ohio State University, has been elected presi- 
lent of the North Central Association of Col- 
lees and Seeondary Schools. 


THE REVEREND Dr. HERMAN BREZING has re- 
signed as president of the Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College to become director of the 
Wartburg Orphan Farm School at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Tuomas N. Barrows has been elected dean 
of Lawrence College at Appleton, Wis. Mr. 
Barrows has resigned his former position as 
director of Woodmere Academy at Woodmere, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Dr. JouN HassproucK VAN VLECK, who now 
holds a research professorship in physics at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been elected asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics and physies at 
Harvard College. The president and fellows 
of the college also have announced the appoint- 
ment of Alfred Rehder, curator of the her- 
barium of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University since 1918, as associate professor 
of dendrology, and Leonard Opdycke, as as- 
sistant professor of fine arts. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. Ropinson, JR., of the 
department of classics at Brown University, 
has been appointed annual professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens 
for the next academie year. 


Simmons CouueGe has announced the ap- 
pointment of three special lecturers for next 
year in the writing and editing program of its 
School of English. Harland R. Ratcliffe, of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, will conduct a 
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course in the elements of journalism; Robert N. 
Linseott, of the Houghton Mifflin Company, a 
course in book publishing, and James R. Kil- 
lian, editor of the Technology Review, a course 
in magazine journalism. 

Dr. WituiaM HaAmiILTon Kirk, professor of 
Latin at Rutgers University from 1900 to 1925 
and since then professor of classical languages, 
and Dr. Walter Russell Newton, professor of 
the German language and literature since 1905, 
will retire from active service on the faculty of 
the university on June 30. President Robert C. 
Clothier has announced that Dr. Kirk and Dr. 
Newton will receive the rank of professor emer- 
itus. 

Proressor Paut Hazarp, of the College of 
France, and Professor Jan J. L. Duyvendak, of 
the University of Leiden, have been appointed 
as visiting professors for the academic 
1934-35 at Columbia University. 

Dr. SamMueL Face Bemis, professor of his- 
tory at the George Washington University since 
1924, has been appointed lecturer on history in 
the division of history, government and eco- 
nomics at Harvard College for the first half of 
the academie year 1934-35. Dr. Bemis will join 
the faculty of Yale University in February, 1935, 
as professor of diplomatic history and, in the 
Graduate School, he will be in charge of train- 
ing specialists in the development of American 
diplomatic history. 


year 


PROFESSOR EFFIE J. TAYLOR, president of the 
National League of Nursing Education and pro- 
fessor of psychiatric nursing at Yale University, 
has been appointed dean of the Yale School of 
Nursing. 

ProFessor FREDERICK H. Kocu, founder of 
the Carolina Playmakers at the University of 
North Carolina, and Lynn Riggs, playwright, 
will serve on the faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the summer session. 


Dr. JosepH M. Carriere, professor of Ro- 
mance languages at Northwestern University, 
has begun a study of the dialect now spoken by 
the descendants of the Acadians of Nova Scotia 
and will attempt to trace from what French 
province the Louisiana Acadians originally 
came. At the close of the current academic 
year, he will leave for Louisiana to devote three 
months to the study. 
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Tue American Physical Edueation Associa- 
tion and the Mid-West Society of Physical 
Education, meeting jointly from April 18 to 
21 in Cleveland, honored the following men and 
women as those who have done outstanding 
work in physical education: Dr. Clifford L. 
Brownell, Columbia University; Dr. Louis Ray- 
mond Burnett, director of health and physical 
education for the Baltimore publie schools; 
John E. Davis, U. 8. Veterans’ Hospital, Perry 
Point, Maryland; Miss Margaret N. H. Doub- 
ler, University of Wisconsin; Dr. William L. 
Hughes, Columbia University; William R. La- 
Porte, University of Southern California; Dr. 
George A. May, University of Michigan; Wil- 
liam G. Moorhead, Pennsylvania state depart- 
ment of instruction; Floyd A. Rowe, director 
of public welfare in the Cleveland public 
schools; Dr. Rebecea Stoneroad, physician for 
the publie schools of Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Frederick A. Woll, College of the City of New 
York; Frederick W. Marvel, Browr Univer- 
sity, and Dr. John F. Bovard, University of 
Oregon. 

Dr. Puivie J. Noe Baxer, formerly pro- 
fessor of international relations at the Univer- 
sity of London and member of Parliament, has 
received the Henry E. Howland Memorial 
Prize. The award of $1,500 was presented to 
Professor Baker on April 23 at Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Miss MarGcaret V. FReyYBURGER, instructor 
of journalism at the San Diego, Calif., high 
school, has been awarded a gold key by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. This 
is the highest award given in the United States 
to a faeulty adviser of a school publication. 

Ruvrcers University has received $2,500 un- 
der the terms of the will of the late Ernest R. 
Ackerman, of Plainfield, N. J., who died on Oc- 
tober 18, 1931. 

A runp of $300, raised by Cornell undergrad- 
uates in memory of Hans Wagner, Cornell 
alumnus killed while fighting for Germany in 
the world war, has been allotted to Dr. Kurt 
Lewin, associate professor of psychology at the 
university, for child psychology research work. 
Collection of the fund was begun in 1931, when 
the university’s memorial to its 264 former stu- 
dents killed in the war was dedicated. Wag- 
ner’s name was omitted from this list. 
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Proressor JOSEPH H. WEBER, head of the de- 


partment of education at Valparaiso University. 
died on April 12 at the age of forty-four years, 


Dr. Isaac JoacnHim Scuwart, professor 
emeritus of mathematics at the University o{ 
Pennsylvania, died on April 18 at the age o! 
sixty-eight years. 

THE REVEREND FrANcIS Durry O’LavGHLiy. 
secretary of the board of trustees of Fordham 
University and former head of the physics de- 
partment at the university, died on April 17 in 
his sixty-fifth year. 

THE REVEREND THomMAS E. FaIrrcui, as- 
sistant to the president of Boston Universit; 
since 1917 and director of its summer schoo], 
died on April 19. He was forty years old. 

LyMAN CHALKLEY, professor emeritus of law 
at the University of Kentucky, died on April 21 
in his seventy-third year. 

Dr. GeorGe Puitip Krapp, professor of En- 
glish at Columbia University sinee 1910, died on 
April 22. Dr. Krapp was sixty-one years old. 


Mrs. FRANCES HALDEMAN SIDWELL, coprin- 
cipal with her husband, Thomas W. Sidwell, o: 
Sidwell’s Friends School in Washington, D. C., 
died on April 15 in her seventy-third year. 


Tue John Adams Lectureship for the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has recent!) 
been created by the regents of the university. 
A similar lectureship has been established at 
the University of London, where Sir Joln 
Adams, formerly professor of education at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, is pro- 
fessor emeritus. Dr. Andre Lobanov-Rostovsky, 
assistant professor of history at the University 
of California, has been chosen to deliver the 
first of a series of annual addresses provided 
for by the lectureship. 


Seven hundred members of the staff of the 
University of Washington have had restored to 
them about 50 per cent. of the salary reductions 
of April, 1933. The reductions at that time, 
averaging 32 per cent., were deseribed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation as the most drastic 
made by any state university in the country. 
The board of regents, in announcing the salary 
restoration, declared that the savings effected 
during the last year have made this action 
possible. 
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: first report of the New York State nurs- 
school program, made public on April 15 
the works division of the Temporary Emer- 
y Relief Administration, disclosed that 
) children are being cared for in the fifty- 
t emergency nursery schools throughout the 
[he children, whose parents are receiv- 
iblic relief or are compelled to live on 
lingly small incomes, range in age from 
four years. The schools, the majority 
h have been in operation for two months 
vy, were started by the Civil Works Service 
iter transferred to the Bureau of Child 
evelopment and Parent Education of the State 
Department of Education. 


fur Oklahoma City board of education has 
nnounced increased salaries for school teachers, 
ipervisors, clerks and building and ground 
members for the next fiscal year. Day 
Fezler, board president, has stated that the in- 
rease will amount to about 7 per cent. Ap- 
roximately 1,500 teachers and other workers 
ill be affected. 
STUDENT associations at the University of 
Oregon and the Oregon State College can not 
ly collect compulsory fees from their stu- 
members, according to a recent ruling 
ade by Attorney-General I. H. Van Winkle. 
Students at the two institutions had paid $15 
year for the privilege of belonging to the 
wiation. A group of students at the uni- 
ty, in protest against the fee, appealed to 
he board of higher education that it be made 
ptional. This request was denied, so the stu- 
ts presented their appeal to the attorney- 


neral. 


\ TUTORIAL plan to individualize the educa- 
of superior students of the College of 
beral Arts and Seiences at the University of 
nois has been proposed and will become ef- 
tive when it is officially approved by the 
versity Senate and the Board of Trustees. 
The plan will give juniors and seniors with high 
averages during their first two years an oppor- 
tunity to pursue a part of their work under a 
tutorial adviser rather than to follow the formal 
classroom instruction. Students under this tu- 
torial system will be given a comprehensive 
examination by a faculty committee at the end 
f the senior year. 


TuHE College of Liberal Arts at Northwestern 
University, through Dean Addison Hibbard, 
has announced a number of changes in its eur- 
riculum requirements. The principal change is 
the abolition of mathematics as a specific re- 
quirement for either of the two liberal arts de- 
grees. Another change provides that only three 
specific requirements are necessary for a degree 
instead of six. The requirements are English, 
a foreign language and either Latin or Greek 
for a bachelor of arts degree. For a bachelor 
of seience degree, the requirements are English, 
a foreign language and a natural science or 


mathematies. 


THE fifth annual School Administrators Con- 
ference will be held at the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., from 
April 30 to May 2, inclusive. 


SEVEN colleges have been dropped from the 
aceredited list of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools on recom- 
mendation of its board of review. The colleges 
dropped include the University of Detroit; 
Xavier University at Cincinnati; Rochester 
Junior College at Rochester, Minn.; McKendree 
College at Lebanon, Ill.; Ashland College at 
Ashland, Ohio; Regis College at Denver, Colo., 
and the College of the Ozarks at Clarksville, 
Ark. The association also has delegated au- 
thority to the board to reinspect Colorado Col- 
lege, the University of Denver and Butler Uni- 
versity and to expel these from the accredited 
roster at its diseretion. Until the action of the 
board, these three colleges remain on the ap- 
proved list. 


Tue Associated Press reports that more than 
200 college professors have been appointed to 
serve with the Roosevelt administration during 
its first year. The National Recovery Adminis- 
tration has the largest number of professors, 
fifty-nine, serving in its departments, and the 
Department of Agriculture is second with fifty- 
SIX. 

THE Library of Congress now has in its pos- 
session 1,000,000 separate films of books and 
manuscripts. Most of the films, which are on 
moving picture reels, were made at libraries 
throughout Europe during the past two years. 
Dr. Thomas P. Martin, of the manuscripts divi- 
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sion, states that the library also has several mil- 
lion photographie copies of scholars’ raw ma- 
terial. The films do not move on the screen, but 
are thrown on by a device much like the old lan- 
tern slide. A 35-foot reel, at sixteen pages to a 
foot, thus contains pictures of 560 pages, more 
than double the average size volume. Films are 
made with a small camera, and cost only 3 cents 
a page. Printing eosts 15 cents a page. An 
8-column page is contained on a film 14 by 18 
inches and reproduces excellently when reen- 
larged to its original size. 


Tue Mecklenburg archeological collection, 
valued at $10,000 and containing the only sci- 
entifically excavated material taken out of the 
region at the northern end of the Adriatic Sea, 
has been purchased by the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University. 


THE Concordiensis, the semi-weekly student 
newspaper of Union College, has advocated a 
reversal of the usual process of examination 
and has prepared a list of questions for the 
members of the faculty. Declaring that it is 
the professor who makes the college and that 
a college is only as strong as its worst profes- 
sor, a recent editorial in the paper demanded 
that each member of the teaching staff deter- 
mine his own status by answering the following 
questions: Does he find his greatest interest in 
his students and in intellectual pursuits? Does 
he seek to enlighten his students, rather than 
to make them recite fundamentals? Does he 
try to introduce them to life and thought, not 
coach them to pass examinations? Does he put 
himself forward as a dispenser of truth, not as 
an ingratiating vaudeville actor? Does he give 
the student all that he has of scholarship, wis- 
dom and understanding, despite their supposed 
immunity to such? Does he stimulate the mind 
of the student to suggest ideas and to correlate 
the loose ends of information? Is he enthu- 
siastic, alive, free from all dull pedanty and 
dogma? Is he striving to be a personal friend 
of the student, a guide, and an inspiration? 


AN annotated list of 900 books compiled at 
the New York Public Library, under the aus- 
pices of the American Library Association and 
the American Association for Adult Education, 
was published on April 18 and will be distrib- 
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uted in emergency classes, Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps, and other federal and state edy. 
cational projects. Distribution of the book. 
which has been issued under the title, “Books 
of General Interest for To-day’s Readers,” has 
been made possible by a grant from the Genera! 
Education Board. Miss Doris Hoit, of the Ney 
York Public Library, has compiled the list un. 
der the direction of Franklin Hopper, chief 0; 
circulation and chairman of the American Li. 
brary Association’s board on the library and 
adult education. A feature of the list is a sym- 
bol following each entry, which indicates the 
degree of simplicty of the book. The elassifica- 
tions are “simplest wording, fairly simple word. 
ing and more difficult wording.” 


Louis Marin, French Minister of Public 
Health and Physical Education, has formed a 
commission, the New York Times reports, whic) 
will be charged with studying all questions con- 
nected with preparatory military instruction. 
The group contains many military officials, with 
Marshal Hubert Lyautey as honorary president 
and General Albert Niessal, former member ot 
the Superior War Council, as the active presi- 
dent. M. Marin’s move, the dispatch comments, 
is in line with Marshal Phillippe Petain’s con- 
tention that because Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zerland are training their boys to prepare them 
for military service, France, as a measure of na- 
tional defense, should do likewise. 


THE Chinese Ministry of Education reports 
the registration of 103 institutions of higher 
learning. There are 41 universities, 13 of which 
are national institutions, 9 provincial and 19 
private. There are 3 national independent co'- 
leges, 13 supported by provinces and 18 by pr- 
vate organizations. The technical colleges num- 
ber 30, of which 2 are national. A census of 
students reveals, according to the New York 
Times, that 16,487 are studying law and political 
science, 10,066 literature and philosophy, 4,251 
education, 2,156 commerce, 4,084 engineering. 
3,930 natural science, 1,800 medicine and 1,413 
agriculture and forestry. Investigation of the 
occupations of the parents of students reveals 
that the fathers of 668 students are laborers, 
while only 473 students are the offspring of 
military officers. 














A DEARTH OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED IN THE MIDST 
OF A GLUT OF UNEM- 
PLOYED TEACHERS 

THE committee on special education of Sec- 
in III, Edueation and Training, of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion found need for considerably over 100,000 
properly qualified special-class teachers in order 
to provide about 3,000,000 mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children in the schools of the 
nation with the type of remedial and develop- 
mental instruction required to mitigate or cor- 
rect their handicaps and to transform them 
from liabilities into social and economic assets." 

How many physically and mentally handi- 
capped children are now enrolled in special 
classes throughout the schools of the country 
and how many teachers are now employed for 
the instruetion of these children? Based on 
such faets as the committee on teacher training 
was able to discover, the number of handicapped 
children of all kinds in special classes in 1929 
was less than 225,000, which is not equal to 10 
per cent. of the children in need of skilled in- 
struction in special classes or of efficient correc- 
tive treatment, while the number of special-class 
teachers was considerably less than 7,000,? which 
falls short of 7 per cent. of the estimated re- 
To-day there are probably fewer 
special-elass teachers than there were in 1929. 
Moreover, it was obvious from the information 
that could be secured that only a minor propor- 
tion of these teachers could be certificated as 
adequately trained special-class teachers under 


quirement. 


the standards recommended by the committee, 
namely, one year of technical training in addi- 
tion to the completion of the regular course of 
study for regular grade teachers. 

These few facts are rehearsed here for the 


«Special Education, The Handicapped and the 
Gifted,’’ pp. 3 ff, 533 ff, 1931. It has been esti- 
mated that 3,000,000 of the 10,000,000 handicapped 
children reported by the conference are so handi- 
capped as to constitute problems for special or 
differential instruction. 

2 Tbid., p. 554, 

3 See op. cit., pp. 559-579, for the schedule of 
courses recommended for teachers of mentally re- 
tarded, behavior, deaf, hard-of-hearing, blind, par- 
tially seeing, speech defective, crippled and lowered 
vitality eases, and for visiting teachers. See also 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, ‘‘The Baltimore Plan of 


™ 
i 


raining Special-Class Teachers and Other Workers 
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purpose of emphasizing three considerations of 
basie importance for the preservation of the 
brain power of the nation and the development 
and conservation of all types of talent and levels 
of ability, and for the purpose of alleviating 
personal and economie distress in the teaching 
profession. 

(1) Retaining the vast army of seriously mal- 
adjusted children in the regular grades is often 
equivalent to sheer educational neglect. Some- 
times this policy can only be described as edu- 
cational maltreatment or malpractise, not only 
beeause of the neglect or the mistraining but 
also because of the mental and emotional twists 
and personality maladjustments and distortions 
that often result from the attempt to force these 
deviating children into a common mold, or to 
conform to the demands of curricula which are 
The re- 
sults of this process of mistraining or inefficient 


maladapted to their individual needs. 


training is eventual social and economie derail- 
ment of many youths. Society ultimately will 
have to pay the penalty for its neglect in double 
measure for the support of courts, jails, refor- 
and The obligation to 
provide skilled developmental, remedial and 


matories almshouses. 
diagnostic instruction and treatment for handi- 
sapped children reduces, in the final analysis, to 
a matter of enlightened self-interest on the part 
of the state, rather than to a matter of charity 
or benevolence or even of constitutional right, 
important as is the latter consideration. 

(2) The establishment of a sufficient number 
of special classes in the public schools of the 
country to provide for the needs of all types of 
handicapped children would absorb most of 
our unemployed teachers. Although the na- 


tional government and the individual states 
have spent many billions of dollars on national 
projects for the purpose of unemployment 
relief, the efforts they have exerted in behalf 
of unemployed teachers through CWA or emer- 
gency relief programs or special grants sinks 
into insignificance. Supplying essential educa- 
tional relief to the underprivileged, disabled 
and maladjusted children in the schools will 
restore about 100,000 teachers to the payrolls, 


and, incidentally, supply openings for a large 





in the Field of Special Education,’’ The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 1931, 607-618. 
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number of jobless psychologists, psychometrists 
and psychoeducational examiners.* 

(3) With immediate need for 100,000 special- 
class teachers or teachers skilled in various 
types of corrective educational treatment (e.g., 
such as is required by speech defectives and 
hypacoustics) and only the minority of special- 
class teachers now in service adequately trained, 
the special education departments in schools of 
education would have to be greatly augmented 
in order to afford adequate facilities for teacher 
training in the field of special education. The 
results of this needed expansion would be to 
provide further openings for the unemployed 
in the higher ranks of the teaching profession. 

Is it not time that this important segment and 
these particular phases of our public educa- 
tional program be accorded the attention they 
deserve? This army of Forgotten Men of the 
schools has been almost completely ignored in 
all the weekly educational radio talks that have 
been broadcast to the nation for over a year for 
the express purpose of safeguarding the schools 
against the ravages of the economic depression 
and of laying solid foundations for a large 
frontal advance in future, although the vital 
relations of these problems to the public weal 
have been brought direetly to the attention of 
the sponsors of the radio programs. Moreover, 
little consideration has been devoted to the 
educational needs of the handicapped in the 
publicity broadeasts that have filled the journals 
and the daily newspapers during this period of 
economic dislocation. 

A wide frontal attack on the problem of 
“education in the national recovery” will prove 
lopsided, abortive or fallacious which does not 
include in its purview and bring to public at- 
tention adequate consideration of these prob- 
lems which are so vital for the conservation of 
the social and mental health of the body politie. 

J. E. W. WALLIN 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE SCHOOLS 

THE Public Works Administration came upon 
us about nine months ago, holding $3,300,000,000 
in its hands for the initiation or completion of 
much-needed publie projects. It found our 
cities, counties and states unprepared. Very 


4For a plea in behalf of jobless psychological 
testers and examiners, see the writer’s note in The 
Psychological Exchange, 1934, pp. 199 f. 
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few of them had any plans for significant public 
improvements, and very little of the money has 
yet been spent. Last November came a new 
offer of $400,000,000 as a free gift to be spent 
in almost any sort of a public improvement that 
would put people to work. Again it found the 
country as a whole unprepared. But only the 
people who were ready with some sort of a plan 
got the money. 

From the record of the city-planning con- 
gresses that are held each year, it would appear 
that city planning consisted in making a plat of 
the city, that it was concerned with the width 
and direction of the streets, the arrangements of 
parks, of business, industrial and residence see- 
tions and the like. The last few months have 
made it plain that there is a type of social and 
educational planning that is quite as much 
needed and that it behooves every sort of an 
organization that would make progress to have 
its next few immediate steps outlined and ready. 
Within the past year we have had organized a 
National Planning Board, several regional plan- 
ning boards and many state and county planning 
boards. The logic of the situation applies to the 
schools at least as much as to cities as a whole 
or counties as a whole. It has been possible dur- 
ing the last three months, as it will be during the 
next two, to secure almost any sort of a school 
improvement for which an adequate plan is pre- 
sented. 

In this county, the county superintendent, Miss 
Haas, called in the school directors from the 14) 
school districts of the county. Each district 
made a list of the improvements needed at its 
school. The combined budget of needs was pre- 
sented to the officers of the CWA and an appro- 
priation of $75,000 was made for the work. One 
hundred fifty men, mostly carpenters and paint- 
ers, have been working since November putting 
these schools in condition. Thus far sixty sani- 
tary toilets have been installed, cellars have been 
dug for furnaces at a number of schools. Many 
interiors have been painted. Several schools 
have been reroofed. In some the windows have 
been changed to the left side to avoid eross light- 
ing. I do not know how far similar plans have 
been carried out in other counties, but appar- 
ently it has been possible in all. 

There is one improvement that would apply 
to three quarters of our city schools, which 1s 
peculiarly appropriate for a CWA job, because 
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is practieally all work, with very little ex- 
»onse for materials. I refer to the improvement 
of their playgrounds. Any good-sized city 
should have at least an acre near the 

| that ean be used at any time. This means 
the ground should be excavated to a depth 
-ht or ten inches, underdrained and filled in 
five to seven inches of coarse cinders or 
roken stone and rolled down. On this should 
laced about three inches of fine crushed rock 

r loamy soil with a top dressing of stone grits 
gravel. Such a ground will not get 
muddy and ean be used immediately after a 
rain. Often the gas or electric plant will 
tall the einders and even roll them down for 


yr fine 


Department of Agriculture has an- 
nouneed its intention to withdraw 50,000,000 
‘res of farm land from cultivation. Last year 
spent $200,000,000 to get farmers to reduce 

r acreage in corn and wheat and cotton and 
to kill their surplus hogs. It did not work very 
well, for where one farmer agreed to reduce his 


acres of wheat or eorn, very likely his neighbor, 

ticipating a rise in price, put in just as much 
more. There has been no other government 
project that has eaused so much criticism. From 
the beginning this has been spoken of as a tem- 


porary expedient. It is very expensive and 
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there is no permanent result, as the work has to 
be done over again each year. 

Recently the department has announced a dif- 
ferent policy. It plans to buy rather than rent 
some fifty million acres of marginal land, which 
is now ruining the farmers who attempt to cul- 
tivate it in order to get it permanently out of 
agriculture. $25,000,000 has been set aside as a 
beginning, with the statement that this might be 
inereased to $350,000,000 if it worked out satis- 
factorily. 

The average rural school probably has less 
than half an aere of ground. It should have at 
least two acres. The consolidated school should 
have not less than twenty and forty acres if pos- 
sible with a pienie grove, farm and athletic fields 
both for the school and the community. It 
would seem to be a better proposition for the 
department to add these extra acres to these 
country schools than it is to hire farmers to let 
a part of their acres grow up to weeds. I do 
not know that the idea has oceurred to Secre- 
tary Wallace, but it should appeal to him. If 
the school people would let it be known that 
they wanted this land, it is quite likely that he 
would as readily devote it to such fundamental 
rural life uses as to let it go back to the wilder- 
on Henry S. Curtis 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION AT UNION 
COLLEGE 

[y the midst of the worst depression in 
the history of the country and faced with 
drastie curtailment of funds, Union College has 
launched an edueational program that in many 
respects 1s unique among American colleges, 
inique not so much beeause of the originality 
ot the ideas underlying it as because of the 
sheer boldness of its attack on the educational 
trontier. The core of the program is the merg- 
ing of the numerous departments into four 
main divisions of human knowledge, each divi- 
sion controlling a eurrieulum of its own which 
is closely correlated with the curricula of the 
Promulgated because of the 
pressing need for greater economy, it is, in the 
firm belief of those who are sponsoring the 
change, a distinet advance in educational pro- 


cedure, 


1 


other divisions. 





Now as to the particular form which divi- 
sional organization has taken in Union College. 
Eighteen departments have been merged into 
four divisions: Languages and Literature, So- 
cial Studies, Mathematics and Science, and 
Engineering. Each division is charged with the 
responsibility of preparing and operating its 
own curriculum, with primary concern for stu- 
dents especially interested in its particular kind 
of work. These curricula are not acted upon by 
the general faculty. They are subject to ap- 
proval, however, by a committee composed of 
the president, the dean and the chairmen of the 
divisions. In this way correlation is obtained 
without the long delays and the acrimony en- 
tailed by protracted arguments in meetings of 
the general faculty. 

An idea of what this means can probably best 
be obtained by examining the curriculum of one 


of the divisions. Let us take that of the Divi- 
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sion of Social Studies. (It must not be assumed 
of course that all the divisions have organized 
their curricula in exactly the same way.) There 
are two general divisional requirements. Each 
student must pass an examination before the 
end of his sophomore year which shall demon- 
strate his proficiency in the correct use of 
English, and also a similar examination demon- 
strating a reading knowledge of either French 
Each freshman is required to take 
introduction to social 


or German. 
two social studies courses 
institutions and the history of western civiliza- 
tion. The first course deals primarily with the 
origins of social institutions, such as industry, 
capital, property, government, war, religion, 
marriage and the family; the second course 
deals with their historical development in west- 
In addition to these courses 


Any fresh- 


ern civilization. 
one course in science is required. 
man who succeeds in passing achievement tests 
in language or in English may complete his 
schedule with sophomore electives. 

There are three social studies courses in the 
sophomore year, of which one, a course in 
methods and problems, is required of all. All 
are required to take either elementary econom- 
ies Or comparative government and may take 
both. If a student has completed his English 
and foreign language requirements, he may 
complete his schedule with electives. 

Of course there is more than one way to con- 
struct a curriculum in the social studies. Union 
College only claims to have found a way, a way 
that is based upon certain fundamental ideas— 
in other words, to have a planned curriculum. 

If at the conclusion of his sophomore year a 
student has really grasped the significance of 
two fundamental eoncepts, he is considered to 
be adequately equipped for advanced study in 
the division. Those concepts are the evolution- 
ary development of human institutions and the 
scientifie method of studying social questions. 
The freshman work is built around the first idea 
and the sophomore work around the second. 

The Union College freshman will begin his 
work in social studies with an attempt to find 
out where social institutions came from and how 
they came into being; and then will trace their 
slow painful development through the history 
of the western world, since that is the civiliza- 
tion which most nearly concerns him. 
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It has been customary for college depart. 
ments of economies, political science and history 
to send their students to the laboratory sciences 
for their methods of reasoning. Modesty is an 
engaging virtue, especially in college teachers, 
but isn’t this going a little too far? In lear. 
ing to make a pie it would seem unnecessary to 
go in search of sand and glue when flour and 
lard were at hand. Method is obviously best 
learned in the handling of the material to which 
it is to be applied. The student can best learn 
the scientific method of studying social questions 
by getting to work on social problems. 

Recognizing the tremendous importance of 
the scientific method of studying social ques- 
tions and further recognizing that the best 
place to develop this method is in the social 
studies themselves, the division has built the 
sophomore curriculum around this second fun- 
damental idea. A course in methods and prob- 
lems in the social studies is required of all 
sophomores. In addition either comparative 
government or elementary economics must be 
taken, and both may be. These three courses 
are organized as a unit. Instructors in the 
methods course draw material from the other 
two courses (though they are not limited to 
these two fields) always with method primarily 
in mind. Instructors in the other two courses 
draw upon the methods course in the study of 
the problems they take up. Each of these 
courses is essentially a problem course rather 
than the traditional survey introductory course. 
The instructors in the three courses function as 
a group, each aware of what is being done and 
what is being planned by the others. 

The junior-senior part of the curriculum has 
been worked out not with the thought that the 
student must have certain information before 
undertaking advanced study—that, for exam- 
ple, he must have had American government to 
study public administration, or elementary eco- 
nomics to study the labor movement—but with 
the belief that if he has a real grasp of two 
fundamental ideas—the evolutionary develop- 
ment of human institutions and the scientific 
approach to social questions—he is adequately 
equipped to begin advanced study in any field 
of the social studies. Consequently, the four 
courses required in the freshman and sopho- 
more years constitute the only prerequisite. 


i" 
\ 
fa 








28, 1934 
Within a specified period during the spring 

; sophomore year each student member of 

livision, in consultation with his adviser, 

; a major program. <A major consists of 
11 the eight! courses in the junior-senior 
ars, to be taken within the division and form- 
» a planned course of study. There are three 
major programs, known respectively 
topical majors, (2) field majors, (3) 


types OL 


1J/Ors. 

r some time edueators have felt that the 
siect major does not meet the needs of all 
ral arts students. Specialization has been 
raged to a point where it must, in some 

ave been detrimental. Because there was 

rnative some students have been forced 
alize who by interest or aptitude were 
The pur- 


eof the topical major is to provide a reason- 


tted for a broader course of study. 


alternative for this type of student. A 
id cultural objective is set up, the curricu- 
rganized to meet that objective, and 
For 
ple, one objective set up is an understand- 
of American civilization. Courses espe- 
iseful in meeting this objective have been 


idual courses are subordinated to it. 


troduced into the curriculum, courses in 
American literature, American thought, the 


historical development of ideas and customs and 
political, religious and economic institutions. 
[he fact that the subject or field major has 
not met the needs of all students does not mean 
that it should be discarded. It has too well 
proved its worth for those especially interested 
n one field and qualified to study in that field 
intensively. One serious weakness of this type 
of major, however, has been that it is too highly 
lepartmentalized, giving the students the idea 
that there are distinct lines of demarcation be- 
tween the various fields of knowledge. It has 
also been quite uneconomical in that each de- 
partment has felt that it must offer enough 
In our 


urses to meet the major requirements. 
livisional organization of the social studies 
rriculum a sharp eut has been made in the 
number of courses and yet the scope of each 
‘ield major has been greatly enlarged. Instead 
merely erossing off ten or fifteen courses 
‘rom the existing outfit, we assumed that all 


‘Only four courses are required in each of the 
inior and senior years for the A.B. degree. 
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existing courses were abolished and began to 
build from the ground up. In working out the 
advanced courses two ideas were paramount. 
It was thought that as far as possible over- 
lapping materials should be eliminated. It was 
also thought that each course should meet as 
many different needs as possible. For example, 
the economics department had been offering a 
course in economies reform, political science a 
course in political theory, and philosophy a 
course in social philosophy. Instead of these 
three courses the division now offers one course 
in social and political philosophy, designed to 
meet the needs of students particularly inter- 
ested in any of the three fields. Other instances 
might be given, but this one is enough to show 
how the underlying ideas have been put into 
practical effect. Many fewer courses are being 
offered, but the scope of the major has been 
greatly enlarged, greater coordination has been 
brought about and the curriculum has been 
enriched largely because a plan underlies the 
program. 

In addition to the topical major and the field 
major, provision is made for a free major. 
Any student who wishes to work out a course 
of study falling outside the two options men- 
tioned above is, with the approval of his adviser, 
permitted to follow it. 
for the sake of the able student who knows 
definitely what his objective is. Undoubtedly 
only the exceptional student would be in a 
position to do this kind of work; but in all our 
planning this exceptional student must not be 
forgotten, for what we do for him is in many 
respects the most important phase of the col- 
lege’s entire program. 

It is not thought by any means that the edu- 
millennium has been reached in the 
program just described. Neither is it forgotten 
that all the machinery in the world will be of 
no avail without adequate human resources. 
An able faculty and an able student body are 
more important than even the perfect curricu- 
lum. But we had to revise our educational 
machinery because of financial stringency, and 
it is our hope that in so doing we have made 
changes which tend in the direction of educa- 
tional improvement. 


This provision is made 


cational 


E. E. CumMINS 
UNION COLLEGE, N. Y. 
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REPORTS 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CAR- 
NEGIE FOUNDATION ON LEGAL 
EDUCATION 

ANNUALLY the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching publishes a review of 
legal edueation in the United States. The re- 
port for 1933, issued during the second week 
in April, gives particular attention to the rela- 
tionship of professional education to under- 
graduate instruction and the learned profession. 

In this report Alfred Z. Reed takes the posi- 
tion that educators ought not to define the term 
“learned profession” too narrowly. “Our new 
county—our land of courageous innovations— 
ought to be able to bring within the university 
sphere callings which in other countries tradi- 
tionally stand outside. That it has done so is 
not to be regarded as an unfortunate break with 
the past. Rather, it is evidence that we do not 
intend to let an inherited mechanism restrict 
the free development of social and economic 
activities. It is futile to rail at American col- 
leges and universities because they break with 
tradition.” 

But it is proper to approach this educational 
work critically. “There are three groups who 
ought to be, and in most eases are, specially 
interested in finding their way through the edu- 
cational labyrinth. There are the authorities 
who are immediately responsible for the conduct 
of particular universities. There are the sources 
to which they must look for financial support— 
state legislatures on the one hand; foundations 
and individual benefactors on the other. There 
are finally the young men and women, and their 
families and personal advisers, who try to make 
an intelligent choice among the many educa- 
tional opportunities that are open to them.” 
How to do this “is a task that ean not be dele- 
gated to practitioners associations or coordi- 
nating associations.” Each group must rely, 
finally, upon their own judgment. 

Two fruitful principles are, however, sug- 
gested. “In the first place, professional work, 
in the group of universities that we have in 
mind, should embrace all those callings—neither 
more nor less—in which (as originally was true 
only in the ease of theology, law and medicine) 
a substantial body of higher learning already 
exists, or is in the process of being accumulated. 


In the second place, even though a particular 
calling satisfies these criteria, and preparatioy 
for it is properly offered by a school that moves 
on the university plane, it does not necessarily 
follow that this school should be admitted , 
the edueational brood that is cherished under 
any particular university wing. Are we sur 
that simply banding together numerous pro- 
fessional schools, under the aegis of a sing’: 
greatly expanded university, will give us whe: 
we want?” A university of this sort is likely 
to be “an unwieldy aggregation of units, for. 
mally connected with one another but not pos. 
sessing the self-conscious unity of a living 
whole. Our modern enormously diversified s«- 
entific and economic activities have perhaps 
brought with them this consequence. In place 
of the ancient concept of ‘a university,’ dedi. 
cated to the advancement of knowledge and the 
learned professions, it should now be our ain 
to develop distinet types of universities.” 

It is difficult to bring together like-minded 
men who are dispersed over an enormous ge0- 
graphical area. “This seems to be the expla- 
nation for the plague of associations of variou 
sorts that infests American higher education 
So great is the number of associations of a! 
sorts, within and without the universities, tha’ 
coordinating associations have perforce arise, 
designed to pool the activities of their con- 
stituent or associated members and prevent in 
terested parties from being bewildered by the 
organization maze. Up to date, the coordina- 
ting movement, so far from simplifying, has 
introduced additional complications into an al 
ready overorganized educational system.” 

The article on “Learned Professions ani 
Their Organization” discusses also the relation- 
ship and mutual pressure exerted by three 
organized forees—practitioners associations, the 
state and educational institutions. “Diversifica- 
tion of economic activities” or “specialization” 
must be distinguished from the “fraternal ass0- 
ciation” or “organie union” of those who prac 
tise these activities. “As contrasted with the 
natural fluidity of the specializing impulse, °° 
ganizations are relatively rigid, and constitute 4 
stabilizing social foree. For a time, this may 
be an advantage, but it is also a danger. Soon?! 
or later, the lines of organie division cease " 
coincide with those of the developing econo” 
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Practitioners associations constitute an 
element that is quite as likely to require 
mation itself as it is to serve as our guide 
vofessional betterment. England and Amer- 
-»yow contain an enormous number of these 
titioners associations.” 
Discussing the question of licensing of indi- 
practitioners, the report states that, ‘“s 
“| system of governmental control over occu- 
ns is that of issuing licenses to individual 
titioners.” This system “first appears in 
sonnection With the legal profession in England. 
lransplanted from England into its American 
, not only did it long continue in the 
States to be the only system in force for 
the legal profession, but it was extended to 
many other professions and occupations as well. 
On the other hand, in England itself, this device 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEGENERACY 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS BoGaN has been 
inspired by the Zietlow tragedy to form a com- 
mittee of nine leading psychiatrists to make ree- 
ommendations for improving the method of 
dealing with abnormal or subnormal children. 
This step will be weleomed even by citizens 
whose memory of similar efforts does not give 
them much hope of early and practical results. 
From time to time erimes like the Zietlow case 
horrify the community, and we have a flurry of 
protest and proposals of reform. Little has re- 
sulted, and it is not in lack of appreciation of 
the scope and difficulty of the subject that we 
suggest that more might have been accom- 
plished if less had been attempted, or at any 
rate proposed. 

This is not to say that comprehensive reform 
should not be laid out by competent men. But 
public feeling, upon which the accomplishment 
of legislative and administrative changes largely 
depends, is unhappily of brief duration, and 
every program of adequate scope, if it is really 
to get anywhere, must be taken almost step by 
step. This is irksome to the impatient theorist 
and ardent humanitarian, but it is an impera- 
tive condition of progress. 

We hope therefore that the recommendations 
of the new committee will include not merely a 
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has been used most sparingly for other pro- 
fessions, and in the early part of the nineteenth 
century it was abandoned even for the legal 
profession.” A recent attempt to institute a 
“self-governing bar’ in this country has come 
into eonflict with our established practise of 
judicial control. Even under a forthright li- 
censing system, each profession, “while regarded 
in the eyes of the law as a unit, is composed of 
individuals who more and more tend, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to pursue a great variety of occupa- 
tions, many of which have little in common with 
one another.” Inevitably, therefore, selective 
associations will be “organized in profusion. 
Whatever be individual in- 
stanees, they do much to remedy the artificiality 
of the antiquated classification that forms the 
basis of most legally organized professions.” 


their defeets in 


QUOTATIONS 


general scheme but some practical proposals 
which can be concentrated upon for immediate 
Some concrete betterments actually ae- 
complished will do more to keep public interest 
alive and thus insure further progress than any 
effort to create by exhortation a public senti- 


results. 


ment strong and persistent enough to carry 
through a comprehensive plan. 

No doubt this sentiment ought to exist, for 
the facts respecting degeneracy are appalling. 
But public knowledge of them is seant, and such 
publicity as has been given them from time to 
time is soon forgotten. Meanwhile sentimental- 
ity has been turned into a murderous racket, 
distorting the proper application of parole, 
weakening or preventing the establishment of 
adequate safeguards for the normal and inno- 
cent part of our communities. 
fectives, as Mr. Loesch indignantly and justly 
protests, are treated with too much leniency in 
so-called humanitarian courts. 

The spectacular crimes warn us often, but 
they are only one and perhaps the least impor- 
tant aspect of the evil, which is said to be in- 
creasing and threatens the health and sanity of 
modern nations, including our own. While we 
are quarreling over political and economic 
forms we would do better to give more heed to 
this undermining of the foundation of civilized 
society.—The Chicago Tribune. 


Dangerous de- 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE ORAL EXAMINATION: ITS VALID- 
ITY AND RELIABILITY 

THE oral examination is, at least apparently, 
not only acceptable but decidedly creditable as 
an educational practise. Nearly all graduate 
schools require it for the doctor’s degree; most 
of them require it for the master’s degree; and 
some of them require it for the professional 
degree.! Also, schools with “honors” systems 
tend to require it as a part of the program of 
comprehensive examinations ordinarily admin- 


’ 


istered in these cases.” 

But, even so, the oral examination, quite as 
apparently, stands in need of experimental 
evaluation. Jones thinks that it “is, and dis- 
tinetly should be, considered incomplete by 
itself and still on trial.”* Wood takes the 
position that it “suffers from all of the weak- 
nesses and ills (narrowness of the functions 
measured, subjectivity, relative unreliability, 
ete.) of the essay examination, but in a more 
acute and form.”4 Barnes and 
Pressey argue, from experimentally determined 
facts, that it “should not continue to be un- 
critically accepted.”® And similar 
points of view could be multiplied almost end- 


curable 


less 


eases of 


lessly.® 

Actually—tradition, 
general impression to the contrary notwith- 
standing—just what the oral examination mea- 
sures is not known, and furthermore, whether 
it measures anything consistently is a question. 
The validity and the reliability of this device 
require specific determinatio.u.? 


common practise and 


1 Examine the current catalogues for a random 
sampling of the institutions of higher learning. 

2Cf. Edward 8S. Jones, ‘‘Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in American Colleges.’’ Macmillan, New 
York, 1933. 

3 Jones, ibid., p. 228. 

4 Ben D. Wood, ‘‘The Structure and Content of 
the Comprehensive Examination for College Sopho- 
mores.’’ Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions: Proceedings, Vol. 3, p. 197, 
1931, Univ. of Chicago Press. 

5 Elinor J. Barnes and S. L. Pressey, ‘‘The Re- 
liability and Validity of Oral Examinations,’’ 


ScHooL AND Society, 30: 1929, p. 722; and also, 
S. L. Pressey, L. C. Pressey and Elinor J. Barnes, 
‘‘The Final Ordeal,’’ Jour. Higher Educ., 3: 261- 
264, 1932. 

6 Try your colleagues, or almost any one who 
has had experience with the oral examination. 

7 Cf. Barnes and Pressey, op. cit., p. 722. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


In an attempt to get at this problem, the 
oral examination was investigated under stand- 
ard conditions. It was tried out as a final ex. 
amination, in order that the conditions of 
motivation would be normal. 

Twenty-five upperclass and graduate students 
in a course in applied psychology® were jp- 
volved as examinees. Early in the semester, 
the class was told that the final examination ip 
the course would be oral instead of written, 
Later, the students were instructed (1) to select 
what they individually considered to be a major 
subject in or aspect of applied psychology, and 
(2) to prepare for thorough examination in the 
direction of the choice made. And finally, late 
in the semester, the whole examination proce- 
dure was explained to the group. 

Three staff members did the examining. The 
writer (7) served as chairman of the commit- 
tee, while Dr. G. C. Brandenburg (B), head of 
the department of education and professor of 
education and psychology, and Dr. H. H. Ren- 
mers (FR), director of the division of educa- 
tional reference and professor of education and 
psychology, kindly assisted in the work. 

The procedure was standard, except for the 
time element. Each examinee was called before 
the committee at an appointed time and place, 
questioned along definite lines for a period of 
only twelve minutes,® and summarily dismissed. 

During and at the close of each examination, 
the examiners rated (independently, of course) 
the examinee as to: (1) judgment in the selec- 
tion of a subject or topic, (2) ability to state 
facts exactly, (3) ability to elaborate a topic, 
(4) method of preparation, (5) background of 
knowledge, (6) theoretical and practical in- 
sight, (7) ability in the refutation of arguments, 
(8) quality of vocabulary, and (9) relative 
standing among students in general. A spe- 
cially constructed rating scale, consisting of 
nine line-graphs (one for each of the traits and 
one for the general estimate of relative stand- 
ing), each sealed to one hundred points, was 
used in the rating. 

8 A course offered by the writer. 


9 Ordinarily the time spent in questioning the 
examinee is much longer than this. 
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TABLE I 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS FOR THE RATINGS 
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and the average r for r in the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 


Ul 


A comprehensive, objective examination— 
which was given just two weeks before the end 
of the semester—was used as a validating eri- 


terion. 


THE RELIABILITY OF THE OBTAINED 
RATINGS 

Reliability coefficients for the ratings were 
determined by the standard method. First the 
ratings assigned by one examiner were corre- 
lated with the ratings assigned by another. 
This was done until all possible combinations 
of the examiners were exhausted. Then the 
correlations for the different pairs of examiners 
were added and averaged. Finally the Spear- 
man-Brown prophecy formula was applied, with 
n=3 (there being three examiners) and r=the 
average r in each ease. 

The results are presented in Table I. Here 
it will be observed that the correlations in gen- 
eral tend to be low. But it should be pointed 
out that the values in all cases, except the values 
in the last row, indicate the reliability of the 
ratings for a single examiner, from which point 
of view the correlations are observed to be rela- 


tively high; especially those for the composite 
ratings. The values presented in the last row 
indicate the reliability of the combined ratings 
for the three examiners. Here the reliability 
coefficients, except the first two in the row, in- 
dicate reliabilities that closely approximate the 
statistical requirement for validity in group 
comparison. The reliability coefficient for the 
composite ratings (the last value in the row) 
actually approximates the reliability generally 
considered as a minimum for individual diag- 
nosis. As a matter of fact this reliability is 
higher than that of the objective examination 
used for purposes of validation (see footnote 
in Table IT). 

It is interesting to note, also, that the relia- 
bility coefficients for the general estimates 
(which estimates are, ordinarily, the only values 
used as a basis of judgment in the oral exami- 
nation) tend to be low as compared with the 
coefficients for the composite ratings. With 


the ratings of the three examiners combined, 
the reliability of the general estimates barely 
meets the minimum statistical requirement for 
group comparison, whereas the reliability of 








552 


the composite ratings nearly reaches the mini- 


mum required for individual analysis. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE OBTAINED RATINGS 


In order to obtain some indication of the 
validity of the ratings, the composite ratings 
for the twenty-five examinees were correlated 
with the scores they made on the objective ex- 
amination. 

The correlations thus determined are pre- 
sented in Table II. These validity coefficients 
speak for themselves. They appear to be low; 
and, as a matter of fact, they are relatively 
low as validity coefficients go. Even if they 
were corrected for attenuation they would still 
be low, except perhaps in one case, namely, that 
in which 7’s composite ratings are correlated 
with the objective examination scores. But, in 
this case, it must be remembered that 7 was the 
instructor of the class examined and rated, and 
that, therefore, his judgments were in all proba- 
bility influenced (though unwittingly) by his 
knowledge of the relative standing of the ex- 
aminees as members of the class. The validity 
coefficient for the combined composite ratings, 
when corrected for attenuation, is only .624.1° 

Obviously, then, the ratings and the scores on 
the objective test represent different functions. 
But just what function or functions the ratings 
represent is a question. Presumably the ex- 
aminers succeeded in doing what they tried to 
do; namely, rate the ability of the examinees to 
use knowledge under conditions of challenge; 
and it goes without argument that knowledge 
and the use of knowledge are distinctly different 
things. 

CONCLUSION 


Now, admittedly, these data are based on a 
very limited sampling. But, even so, they indi- 
eate that at least under certain conditions the 


10 This corrected validity coefficient would have 
turned out to be somewhat higher, perhaps in the 
neighborhood of .80, if the reliability coefficient 
for the objective examination (which coefficient 
was substituted in the attenuation formula) had 
been determined by the equivalent-forms method 
instead of the split-test method (cf. H. H. Rem- 
mers, ‘‘A Possible Experimental Error in Deter- 
mining the Overlap of Two Correlated Variables,’’ 
Jour. Gen. Psychol., 9: 459-461, 1933). But even 
then the validity coefficient would be relatively low. 
And besides, the uncorrected validity coefficient is 
probably spuriously high because of T’s tendency 
to rate on the basis of foreknowledge. 
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TABLE II 
VALIDITY COEFFICIENTS* FOR THE RATINGs 
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(1) r—between B’s composite rat- 

ings and the objective ex- 

aminationt scores 421+ 11) 
(2) r—between R’s composite rat- 

ings and the objective ex- 

amination scores ‘ .306 + 129 
(3) r—between T’s composite rat- 

ings and the objective ex- 

amination scores .639 + .080 
(4) r—between B, & and T’s com- 

bined composite ratings and 

the objective examination 

scores icici ak Se 





* Based on the twenty-five cases. 

t The reliability coefficient of the objective ex- 
amination was found (by the split-test method) to 
be .764. 


oral examination is as reliable and perhaps just 
as valid (though maybe in a different direction) 
as the ordinary objective examination. If the 
oral examination were always definitely planned, 
carefully prepared for (by both the examiners 
and the examinees) and systematically adminis- 
tered, it might not be so objectionable as a mea- 
suring device. 
Otis C. TRIMBLE 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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